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§gThe president of the United States arrived at 
Saratoga Springs on Thursday the Ist inst. and is 
pow there. 

Mr. Clay had visited Montreal and Quebec, and 
was expected at Burlington (Vermont) on Tuesday, 
and was to attend the commencement of the 
University on Wednesday last. 

fg-We find the following in the Globe of Wed- 
nesday evening: 

“The postmaster general having been called to 
his paternal mansion by the dangerous illness of his 
father, all his powers and duties devolve, during his 
absence, upon S. R. Hobbie, esq. his first assistant.” 

The secretaries of state, war and navy, and the 
attorney general, are also absent from Washington, 
and will, as we learn from the Intelligencer, con- 
tinue absent for some weeks. Major S. Cooper, 
assistant adjutant general, is acting secretary of war, 
and commodore 1. Chauncey acts as secretary of 
the navy. 

The Army and Navy Chronicle states that the 


' secretary oi war will stop at Cattaraugus, where he 


is to hold a treaty with the Indian tribe in that vici- 
At Saratoga Springs he will join the presi- 


make a tour over Lakes Ontario and Erie, as far a3 
Detroit—and possibly to Sault St. Marie. 

Major gen. Macouib is also absent from Washing- 
ton on a visit to Warrington, Va. Springs. 

Minister To Russrta. The United States Ga- 
zeite, says: ‘‘We understand that George M. Dallas, 
esq. minister to Russia, has obtained leave to return 
home, and is expected in this city in September 
next; to resuine his profession, in which he has been 
so ably and so advantageously known. It is said 
that Mr. Cambreleng will succeed Mr. Dallas as 
minister to the court of St. Petersburgh. 


THE COTTON CIRCULAR. The N. ¥. Commercial, 
says it is very well understood that the cotton cir- 
cular, which appeared in New York some weeks 
since, backed by Mr. S. V. Wilder, and which was 


| supposed to have emanated from the bank of the 


United States, was written by gen. Hamilton of 
South Carolina. 

NorTH Caroxtna. Messrs. Edward Stanly, 
M. T. Hawkins, Churles Shepard and Jesse A. By- 
num, all members of the last congress, have again 
been elected. It is stated that Kennith Rayner has 
succeeded over Mr. Sawyer. Particulars in our 
next. The remaining nine districts voted on Thurs- 
day last. 


ee 


Tue Froripa war. It will be seen by the ac- 
counts published in another page, that the Florida 
Indians have utterly disregarded the, so called, 
“treaty”? which gen. Macomb made with Chitto 
Tustunnuggee, the self appointed successor of Sam 
Jones, and commenced an indiscriminate slaughter 
of all the white settlers within their reach, and that 
they are now better prepared to carry on their bloody 
work than they were before that unfortunate ar- 
rangement was entered into. 

lhe treaty and the savage deeds which have fol- 
lowed it, have created the greatest indignation in 
Florida and throughout the country, and the govern- 
ment must take some decided measures to expel the 
Savage murderers, let them cost what they may, 
or abandon the territory to their uncontrolled sway— 
or how no man can reside without the limits of a 
populous settlement unless at the hazard of his life. 

Sone means of exterminating them, it is proposed 
to employ either United States mounted volunteers, 
from parts of the country which are familiar with the 
habits and mode of fighiing of the Indians—and who 
Can Operate without being controlled by the United 
States officers, and who can with proper guides dash 
into the woods and hammocks, &c.—or, enterprising 
Persons, who will be allowed to settle on portions of 
- public lands, upon condition of fighting the In- 
aoe and protecting the country, &c.—or, both 

ese, and similar species of force combined, are 
Considered the best troops for the purpose. A.small 
and bold band of about 40 men have consented to 
aa under a leader, to liover over the hiding places, 
and dash among the enemy. They are to be al- 


Ow ° . . . 
wed so much for the scalp of each Indian warrior, 
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ora prisoner, and the money has been raised by 
ptivate subscription among the people of Florida. 

It will be also seen by reference to the Florida 
news, that commissioners have been despatched to 
confer with the president on the best means of pro- 
tecting the territory. 

Since the above was prepared for the press, we 
have received the following disastrous intelli- 
gence:-— 

Office of the News, St. Augustine, Aug. 3. 

The war renewed! The following account of 
the surprise of col. Harney’s command, reached here 
this morning by express. Col. Gates, commanding 
east of St. John’s, has transmitted orders for the im- 
mediate defence of the posts south. 

Ass’t. Ads’t. general’s office, Army of the south, 
Fort Brook, (4. F.) July 29, 1839. 

Str: It becomes my painful duty to inform you 
of the assassination of the greater part of lieut. col. 
Harney’s detachment by the Indians, on the morning 
of the 23d instant on the Coleosahatchie river, 
where they had gone in accordance with the trea- 
ty at Fort King, to establish a trading house. ‘The 

arty consisted of about 28 men, armed with Colt’s 
Rifle; they were encamped on the river, but unpro- 
tected by defences of any kind, and it is said with- 
out sentinels. The Indians in large force made the 
attack before the dawn of day, and before reveille, 
and it is supposed that 13 of the men were killed, 
among whom was major Dallam and Mr. Morgan, 
settlers. The remainder, with col. Harney, escaped; 
several of them severely wounded. It was a com- 
plete surprise. 

The commanding general therefore directs, that 
you instantly take measures to place the defences at 
Fort Mellon in the most complete state of repair, 
and be ready a! all times torepel an attack, should 
one be made. No portion of your command will, 
in future, be suffered to leave the garrison except 
under a strong escort. Thedetachment at Fort 
Maitland will be immediately withdrawn. 

Should Fort Mellon prove unhealthy, and the sur- 
geon recommend its abandonment, you are authoris- 
ed to transfer the garrison, and reinforce some of 
the neighboring posts. I am, sir, 

Geo. H. Grirrin, asst. adjt. gen. 

Lieut. W. E. Hanson, commander of Fort Mellon. 


eo 


Mexico. Intelligence has been received at New 
Orleans that Santa Ana had been driven from the 
presidential chair, and gen. Bravo elected in his 
place. Doubtful! 


ee 


Mr. Campsett. The “Richmond Whig,” in 
reply to the article copied in the “ReGisTER,” of 
the 27th ult. from the Globe, stating the causes 
which induced the presicent to remove Mr. Cainp- 
bell, says—‘‘We are authorised to say, that the 
article in the Globe of the 25th, contains the most 
atrocious falsehoods.” 

The ‘National Intelligencer’ contained the fol- 
fowing also in reply to the same article from the 
“Globe,” which we postponed u:til the present, In 
anticipation of a statement from Mr. Campbell, 
which will, doubtless, be laid before the public. 

««We have been requested by a friend of the late 
treasurer Campbell to say, that the statement of 
the Globe of Thursday evening last, in relation to 
the official conduct of that officer, is not true, as 
will in due time be made to appear. 

“As to the intimation of the Globe that Mr. 
Campbell was removed from office because of oc- 
casional absence from the duties of his office, and 
suffering thein to be discharged in part by persons 
in the office subject to his orders, it may be re- 
marked, that this is at least a new offence in the 
catalogue of unpardonable sins. There is no office 
at the seat of government, we believe, in which 
the cunstant personal presence and action of the 
chief and responsible officer are supposed to be in- 
dispensable. Certainly it is not so in the case of 
much higher offices than that of the treasurer. 

“As a particular illustration to the contrary, (and 
not with any intention to find fault with it), may 
be mentioned the fact that the secretary 
charged with the most important of the adminis- 
trative duties under the president, having but just 
returned to his office, after an absence cf several 
weeks, is again absent from it, and will remain so, 
probably, for as many weeks more, and that it has 


of state | 
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frequently heretofore happened that important cor- 
respondence in the office of the secretary of state has 
been carried on, in the absence of the secretary, 
(both before and since Mr. Forsyth held the office), 
by the principal clerk of that department. Toa 
greater or less extent, the same has been the case 
with other heads of bureaus; but no president has 
ever before considered such absences as constitut- 
ing a sufficient ground for the removal of the head 
of any department from office. Instead of the case 
of Mr. Campbell having been brought within any 
known rule, therefore, his case has been made an 
exception, aid an unknown rule applied apparently 
to effect a premeditated purpose. 

‘There would be some plausibility in the pre- 
tence upon which Mr. Treasurer Campbell’s re- 
moval is justified, if, like those western sub-trea- 
surers who were not removed, but retained in office 
or re-appointed, he had appropriated to his own 
use, or caused to be lost or wasted, any of the pub- 
lic funds committed to his charge. But nothing 
like this is alleged; nothing of the sort can be pre- 
tended. On the contrary, whilst some hundreds 
of millions of dollars have been received and dis- 
bursed under the direction of Mr. Campbell, not a 
dollar had been lost or misapplied through any ne- 
glect or misconduct in the treasurers’s office. All 
the public money that ever came within the control 
of the treasurer, whilst he held the office, has been 
faithfuly kept, and, in every instance, we believe, 
disbursed according to law.” 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO CANAL. We learn 
from the National Inte!ligencer that the stockhold- 
ers of the Chesapeake and Ohio canal company as- 
sembled in general meeting in Washington on Mon- 
day last, when the “general committee” appointed 
by the stockholders on the 3d of June last, made a 
very interesting report in relation to the past pro- 
ceedings of the company and its future prospects. 
The report was adopted by the unanimous vote of 
the meeting, and will, under a standing order of the 
stockholders, be printed in pamphlet form. 





Nava. The U. S. sloop of war Warren, Wm. 
A. Spencer, esq. commander, arrived at Pensacola 
on the 14th July, from a cruise down the gulf, last 
from Metamoras. The U.S. ship Erie, comman- 
der Taylor, was seen standing in for the anchorage 
off Tampico, on the morning that the Warren took 
her departure from that place. 

The court of inquiry in the case of commodore 
Elliott, has adjourned; but from the mass of testi- 
mony to be examined by the revising power, it will 
be some time before the opinion is made known, if 
indeed it be made known at all, without a call from 
congress, or its being such as to require a court 
martial. 

By reference to our navy head, it will be seen 
that lieut. Edwin W. Moore has resigned his com- 
mission in the U. S. navy; consequently there can 
be no longer any doubt of his having accepted the 
command of the Texan navy. 

[4rmy and Nuvy Chronicle. 





Dramonbs. A daughter of Mr. Swaim, of Phil- 
acelphia, attended a ball at Saratoga, a few evenings 
since, adorned with a circlet of diamonds worth 
$20,000. Only think what a host of poor sick devils 
contributed toward its purchase, by swallowing her 
father’s panacea! [ Boston Post. 

We despise the foolish pride which induced a 
parent thus to decorate his danghter—but would ask 
our brother of the Post, if it is not better thus to ap- 
propriate the profits of physicking ‘poor sick de- 
vils” than to sport a splendid equipage purchased 
with the hard earnings of the widow and the father- 
less? And yet our cities are crowded with the lat- 
ter, and honest people, who would “throw physic 
to the dogs,” bow to their owners and praise them 
as clever fellows! 

Matuew Carey. The following beautiful 
and just tribute to this untiring philanthropist, is 
from the Philadelpbia U. 8S. Gazette. The editor 
ought to have added, that his charitable efforts in 
behalf of the poor of his own city, form but a small 
portion of his good works to benefit mankind. As 





one of the most able advocates of the American Sys. 
tem, the most noble cause that ever inspired an Ame. 
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rican patriot, he has placed his countrymen under 
lasting obligations; and the day is not distant, when 
his services will be acknowledged with gratitude, 
even by those who most resolutely opposed his 
principles. 

«‘Honor to whom honor is due. Among the men 
of the present age who occupy lofty places as phi- 
lanthropists, I know of none who stand higher than 
our venerable fellow citizen, Mathew Carey. It 
is conceded on all hands, that were a large sweep 
made into his numerous charities, and into his acts 
tor the relief and comfort of suffering humanity, 
that one act alone, which is wholly his own, in con- 
ception and execution, of obtaining relief for the 
out-of-door poor, (that is, for those who cannot, 
for the thousand reasons that press upon hearts of 
a certain mould and texture, pass the threshold of 
the almshouse)}, would stand as an enviable and 
enduring monument to his fame. 

«In view of such a charity, how do the ordinary 
acts of man sink into insignificance! The strife af- 
ter gains, the efforts to climb the way to public 
honor, up the soiled precipice which leads to it— 
how do these sink into insignificance in comparison 
of such a work of mercy as this!” 


WAR AMONG THE NORTHERN INDIANS. From 
the St. Louis Republican. By a letter from a gen- 
tleman residing at fort Snelling, dated July 10th, 
to a house in this city, and from which we are per- 
mitted to take the following extract, we learn that a 
most unhappy state of affairs is now existing be- 
tween the a and Chippeway tribes of Indians, 
and great slaughter had been made of the latter. 
Mercy seems to have formed no part of the savage 
character. One indiscriminate massacre of men, 
women, and children appears to be the rule of war- 
fare. [It may elucidate the extract to state thata 
large number of the Chippeway tribe had assem- 
bled at fort Snelling to receive their annuities, and 
the events which followed, related below, occurred 
a few days prior to the date of the letter.) The 
extract says: 

“The Sioux and Chippeways have had a brush 
attwo different points on the St. Croix, and again 
about thirty miles above the Falls of St. Anthony. 
The Chippeways, just before leaving the pillagers, 
I believe, had killed at Lake Calhoun a Sioux 
brave, one much liked and esteemed by his tribe, 
and took his scalp; an hour or two after sunrise, 
the news having spread like wild fire, the Sioux, 
about two hundred strong, left the Falls, (St. An- 
thony.) Hale-in-the-day, a Chippeway chief, had 

ushed on with his party, and was not overtaken. 

he Sioux who left the Falis came across a party of 
the Rum River Band, attacked them about sun- 
rise the next morning, and killed one hundred and 
thirty-three men, women and children. This was 
above the Falls. Big Thunder, a Sioux chief, cross- 
ed the country in pursuit of the Strong Ground 
Band of Chippeways, and overtook and fought them 
at St. Croix. Big Thunder told the Sioux not to 
fire where the whites were, (Messrs. Aitkins and 
McLoud’s party), and as the Chippeways huddled 
round the whites, many of them thus escaped.— 
Notwithstanding, the Sioux killed thirty-six men 
of the Chippeway party, and some women and 
children. 

“The country is in great excitement, and will 
continue so for some time. There will no doubt be 
a general engagement between the Sioux and Chip- 
peways before many months more. Hale-in-the- 
day, is a chief not to be trifled with, and the Sioux 
are consolidating under Bad Hail, a first rate war- 
rior, who has been to Washington.” 

This is the substance of the extract referred to, 
and is an evidence of the unhappy state of affairs 
existing between those tribes. The next news in 
all probability will be an account of the slaughter 
of an equal or greater number of the Sioux by some 
band of the Chippeways. 

Gen. Scott left this city on Monday evening, 
the 29th ult. for the east, via the Falls and Sacketts 
Harbor. We learn what is almost unnecessary to 
state, that the result of bis western mission has 
been highly satisfactory. In 1832 gen. S. conclud- 
ed a treaty with the Winnebagoes by which that 
tribe ceded to the United States, a great portion of 
their territory in Wisconsin, in exchange for a very 
liberal annuity, and a tract of land west of the 
Mississippi, agreeing at the same time to remove. 
It has since been ascertained that the tract west of 
the Mississippi, is not as valuable nor as extensive 
as was supposed at the time of making the treaty 
of °32, and the Indians have also manilested a dis- 
position not to remove any whiere, although very 
willing to receive the annuity punctually. 

They are as demoralized a tribe as can be found 
on the continent, and serious appprehensions of 
trouble were entertained. ‘To put matters straight, 


and to allay any hostile feelings which might exist 
on the part of the Winnebagoes, was the object of 
_ Scott’s mission, and as we have said above, 

e has accomplished his undertaking. The In- 
dians have accepted a large and fertile tract of 
country south of the Missouri, and have agreed 
positively to remove. We congratulate the citizens 
of Wisconsin on this removal of one great obstacle 
to the rapid settlement of their fine territory. 

There were some coincidences during general 
Scott’s journey, which may interest some of our 
readers. He had stopped at one of the ports of 
Wisconsin with the intention of procuring a con- 
veyance across to Fort Winnebago; but being una- 
ble to find any, was obliged to take the Illinois, 
then on her way to Chicago, which he did on the 
anniversary of the battle of Chippewa. Return- 
ing he took the same boat, on the anniversary 
of the battle of Lund’s Lane. Blake, the captain 
of the boat, and as fine a specimen of the frank, 
gallant sailor as ever lived, was a common soldier 
under Scott at one of these battles, and for his con- 
spicuous bravery was by him, on the field, promoted 
to the rank of sergeant. Neither party had for- 
gotten the event, which was duly commemorated 
on its 25th anniversary. [Buffalo Com. Adver. 

From Buenos Ayres. ‘The British Packet” 
of the 25th of May last, received at the Exchange 
Reading Rooms, contains a long correspondence 
between commodore John Nicholson of the United 
States navy, commanding the naval forces on the 
coast of Brazil and the Rio de la Plata, and go- 
vernor Rosas, of Buenos Ayres. It appears that 
the American commander felt it incumbent upon 
him to offer his services as a mediator between the 
government of the Argentine republic and the re- 
presentatives of the French government, with a 
view to reconcile the differences which have given 
rise to the existing blockade of Buenos Ayres. 

His communication to that effect received at the 
hand of governor Rosas a courteous answer, in 
which he expresses a wish to be satisfied of the 
authority by which the commodore acted, to which 
the latter replies that he acted by the verbal au- 
thority of the French charge d’ affaires and admiral. 
It would seem that the governor entertained doubts 
as to the power of the charge d’ affaires to arrange 
the difficulty, inasmuch as the French consul had 
previously stated that he alone was authorised to 
treat in the premises, and the minister plenipoten- 
tiary of France had said in a note that M. Bouchet 
de Mirtigny, the charge d’ affaires “‘would enter upon 
his official duties after the conclusion of the differ- 
ences between France and the republic.” 

The basis of an amicable arrangement offered by 
the governor, through the commodore, secures pro- 
tection to the French persons and property, and 
places them in regard to military duty, as hereto- 
fore, on the same footing with other nations, with 
which the republic has notreaty. It also proposes in- 
demnification for any losses justly sustained by the 
French, should the same be proved, and requires a 
like indemnity to Buenos Ayrean subjects, together 
with the restoration of the island of Martin Garcia, 
and restitution for injuries committed by the 
French along the shores of the river of Plate and 
elsewhere. To these the American commander 
objects, in the form set forth, and suggests a mo- 
dification which proved unacceptable to the go- 
vernor. 

As anticipated by’ commodore Nicholson, the 
proposition of Rosas was rejected by the French 
admiral and charge d’affaires. The modification 
proposed by commodore Nicholson provides for a 
a treaty, and that the indemnities shall 

e settled according to the law of nations insiead of 
the laws of Buenos Ayres, with some minor points. 
It seems to have been the desire of both parties to 
constitute H.B Majesty the referee in the event 
of their not agreeing. Commodore N. tendered the 
use of the United States ship Fairfield as the place 
of meeting of the parties to discuss the indemni- 
ties, as neutral ground, and appears to have been 
actuated throughout the affair by a sincere desire to 
bring about a reconciliation. Perhaps this desire 
may have induced him to overlook points of eti- 
quette which the Buenos Ayrean government was 
not so willing to dispense with—such as the pre- 
sentation of credentials on the part of the French 
charge d’affaires,—before any official action could 
be had in a matter of national import. 

[ Balt. Amer. 

No RUN ON THE BANKS AND THE LAST NEWS 
FROM ENGLAND. We are mortified to see any 
portion of the press recommending a run on the 
banks. 

We object still more to the exhortations from 
some profligate quarters, that the banks and mer- 





chants should ship all their specie to England. 


—<—<—<————. 
An attempt at any thing of that kind woulg — 
suicidal to them. Neither depositors nor bi)! hold. fae ed at al 


ers could be expected to look on quietly and go, 
their only security for immediate payment torn 
from them, and placed in the hands o foreigners 

On the other hand, we earnestly hope, that while 
the banks make proper efforts to discharge their dy. 
ties to their creditors here, they will be treated with 
forbearance and kindness. 


Any other course will, in the end, prove as ryjp. 
ous to the community at large, and especially the 
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laboring classes, as to the banks. po duty 
It will not only derange the currency, but unset, Jee!’ ° 
tle the prices of every thing, and make the poor ang 
industrious portions of society a constant prey t) IngL 
sharks in the form of brokers and speculators. ws satis 
Caution, justice, steadiness, economy and reaso). i ~— jo 









able confidence, will carry all through the crisis e,. 
cept the few, whose inordinate rashness in the pur. 
suit of wealth always exposes them to shipwreck 
in the lightest squall. 
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The last news from abroad, with the exception “1 . 
as to cotton, is certainly favorable. criptior 
The rate of interest has not been raised to six wild spi 


per cent. as was anticipated; the Bank of Englanq 
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as some feared; the rate of exchange with the con. My Hear, | 
tinent appeared improving; the English stocks did Ie Mr. | 
not decline; the budget had been opened, and the ny disc 
revenue was improving instead of growing worse: Bf, crease 
and the prospect of the crops was good. Dwing t 
Cheer up, then. Persevere steadily in retrench. yeople \ 
ment and industry. Put your own shoulders firmly Byith a | 
to the wheels, rather than clog them, and all will, whic! 
be well with those who have any right to expect Ie and 
success. lobe. gs of t 
Te ressing 

Tue Bank or Enaranp. The N. Y. Times say; iifhat som 
considerable excitement and alarm having beenjMpithout 
created in the English commercial world, by aj Mr. 5 
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announcement in the Banker’s Circular and many 
of the London newspapers, that the Bank of Eng. 
land had refused to discount for joint stock banks 
and corn and cotton speculators, Mr. Atwood took 
occasion in the house of commons on the 8th July, 


to refer to the subject, with a view of ascertaining Bere 3, 
whether the statement in question was true. 000 ul 
Sir J. R. Reid, governor of the Bank of Eng. ware 
ould s 


land, promptly disclaimed, on behalf of that institu: 
tion, all intention to impose any such restriction. 
This disavowal, which from the high character off 
the individual making it, may be received with in- 
plicit confidence, puts at rest all fears that any in- 
vidious distinction will be made by the Bank of 
England as regards bills of exchange connected 
with these important commodities. 

The course pursued by the Bank of England in 
contracting its discounts and ay ayes. its rate 
of interest, should in our opinion be referred to the 
suggestions of a wary policy, unmixed with hostili- 
ty toward any particular branch of trade. 
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“It was his firm conviction and belief, that th & 
present difficulty was a canoe cloud, and that this 
cloud which overhung them had not been producel 
by any action of the bank, but by nothing mor 
nor less than by the balance of trade being against 
them. He knew as a merchant, that the trade o 
the country was improving; he knew, also, that # 
the exports took place their money would be rt 
turned; and he had no doubt—no more anxiety- 
about seeing every thing rectified, than he had d 
seeing the sun rise to-morrow morning.” 
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NATIONALTY OF WHALE SHIPS WITHOUT A Ll" 
CENSE RE-AFFIRMED. Inthe U.S. court for thi 


district, judge Betts presiding, some sailors of the Fe pres 
whale ship Georgia were, on the 3d instant, tried fot pendi 
revolt. The defence was in part that the Georg!’ Ragpat is 
not having a license, must be considered, in virtue Fm we 
of recent decisions, as a foreign vessel—and thal Fas bee, 
therefore, the court had no jurisdiction. d ord 

The court, as reported in the New York Expre™ Bagpven of 
thus laid down the law: [N. Y. American deal \ 

I lay it down as arule of law, that persons rv oo 
subject to criminal prosecution for offences noone’ ast “es 


ted on board American vessels on the high seas, 


and that the ownership of the vesst 
within the 
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determines her international character, 
interpretation of these laws. 

Whatever effect the want of a license, 
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eq at all, or as if she was a foreign vessel, but no 
act of congress takes away her intrinsic character of 


f American property. But the court will go further, 


and say that vessels under a register, and not having 
alicense, can be legally employed on a whaling 
voyage, and can come into American ports without 
subjecting themselves to the disadvantages or disa- 
pilities ot foreign vessels. And that these vessels 
which go to the South Atlantic ocean, ought to be 
admitted on paying American tonnage duties, and 
no duty on the oil; and that the statute which re- 
juires a license refers to a different sort of trade. 
IRELAND. Some counties of Ireland appear to 
pe in a frightful state of distress. Colonel Percival 
ecently called the attention of the government to 
He said— 
He could not suffer one day to pass, having a 
snowledge of this distressing case, without putting 
question to the government upon it. When hun- 
jreds of people were endeavoring to live on one 
meal a-day, and that composed of the worst de- 
cription of potatoes, called lumpers, with the aid of 
wild spinach, he felt it his duty at once to draw the 
ttention of the government to the fact, and parti- 
ularly to the state of the people of Newport. 
Hear, hear). 
Mr. O’Connell thought it was impossible that 
ny discussion, in that house or out of it, could 
increase the amount of misery in Ireland. (Hear.) 
Dwing to the failure of the second potato crop, the 
people were on the verge of starvation. He spoke 
vith a knowledge of the state of things in Kerry, 
n which county the gentry had made every sacri- 
ce and done all they could to alleviate the suffer- 
gs of their poor neighbors. The case was of that 
ressing nature that it was absolutely necessary 
hat something should be done in the way of relief, 
ithout the least delay. (Hear, hear.) 
Mr. Serjeant Jackson said he had also received 
e most melancholy accounts from the south-west- 
ro parts of the island. He had received four let- 
ers on this subject from Bandon and its neighbor- 
ood; and, to mention one fact only, it appeared 
at, ont of a population of 7,000 persons, there 
ere 3,000 in a state bordering on starvation, and 
,000 utterly destitute. A very small amount of 
lief from the government, promptly administered, 
rould save great numbers of the population from 
erishing. (Hear, hear). 
THE cost OF THE CANADAS TO GREAT Bri- 
Ain. John Bull loves colonies dearly, or else he 
ould not pay so dearly forthem. The daily pay of 
,000 regular soldiers, to say nothing of volunteers, 
ho squander more money than the regulars, would 
ake as brother Jonathan would guess, a good many 
il roads.— According to the budget of the chan- 
plior we see, that the cost of keeping the Canadas 
running the home treasury ashore If we had 
heir 14,000 soldiers on our public works, with the 
ficers and engineers, we would soon finish up our 
ew York and Erie, and New York and Albany 
il roads. ‘The armed body in Canada is now es- 
[N. Y. Express. 
(From the Chancellor’s speech.) 
The extraordinary expenses in Canadain 1837- 
5, amounted to 245,620/. the extraordinary ex- 
nses in the following year was 701,400/. making 
total of 947,0001. of extraordinary expenditure for 
€ years 1837-38 and 1538-39, that is to the month 
April, 1839. This included every article of ex- 
aordinary expenditure incurred in Canada, accord- 
bg to the best information I have. For this amount, 


® Vote had been taken on account of 500,000/. De- 


cling this sum from 947,000/. there would remain 
balance of 447,0001. to be provided for. ‘This 
Sposed of the expenditure of the two previous 
‘ars. I now come to the possible expenditure of 
© present year for Canada. I shall take the total 
penditure which bears on the subject at 1,101,300/. 


bat is for the year ending April, 1840. Of this 
=m we have already provided for 500,0001. which 


¥ been voted on an estimate. In the army, navy 
ordinance estimates, the ordinary charges are 
ven of the force in Canada. This I do not mean 
eal with at present, but there are certain other 
“arges in the ordinance extraordinaries, which may 
bponsin Adding this amount to the sum I have 
> mentioned, we shall have the sum of 594,- 
vm ae ovided for by estimates. Deducting this 
Peden charge of 1,101,300/. there will remain a 
ideas be provided for of 506,6001. Af this sum 
ree to the surplus.of 447,000/, arising in the 
>. A lens. years, it will appear that the total ex- 
ree nary expenses ineurred in Canada for the 
" Years, and ‘not yet provided for is 1,053,000/. 
mts * » . + 
ba, ev a state of things that can be regarded 
ire fo reat and if I thought that the extra expendi- 
‘vanada was likely te become a permanent 


charge, I should feel it to be my duty to come down 
to the house to propose that provision should be 
made accordingly, and I should feel it to be my duty 
to propose a tax to meet this charge. But this charge 
of a million does not apply to the service of the pre- 
sent year, but also to an arrear of charge for services 
for two years anterior, andthe whole of this extra- 
ordinary expenditure js not one which I contemplate 
as a permanent charge on the country. God forbid 
that Canada should continue to call for such an ex- 
penditure, and that we should not see the time when 
this charge might be greatly or entirely reduced. If 
the expenditure arises from circumstances of a tem- 
porary nature, I do not think it would be prudent, or 
that I could with justice ask the house to impose a 
permanent tax to meet the charge. 

[The permanent tax must come, the way things 
are managed in the Canadas. ] 


Str Attan MacNas. Abouttendaysagosome 
unfavorable reports reached this city from Upper 
Canada with respect to the hon. Allan MacNab, 
speaker of the house of assembly of that pro- 
vince, which, however, no one believed, though 
every one regretted to find that the gallant knight 
had been made the object of the malicious asper- 
sions of his enemies. 

We now rejoice to learn from the Toronto Patri- 
ot, that the whole of the reports in question were 
altogether void of foundation. The first of these 
reports alluded to by the Patriot, is a charge of 
forgery against sir Allan, which it is scarcely ne- 
cessary to add, the Patriot contradicts in terms of 
just indignation and scorn. It is added that sir Al- 
lan has entered a criminal information against the 
author of this falsehood. 

The next report related to the private embarrass- 
ments of sir Allan MacNab, which is stated to 
hav originated in the same quarter. The third re- 
port was that sir Allan’s property at Hamilton had 
been seized, under legal proceedings, by the bank 
of Upper Canada, for a debt of £10,000; but the 
report turns out to be untrue, as the hon. gen- 
tleman owes that institution not one farthing for 
which the bank has not satisfactory security. In 
conclusion, the Patriot says: 

The rest of the slanderous spawn we have nei- 
ther time nor inclination to touch upon, except to 
say, that the two or three additional stories about 
executions, &c. &c. are pitiful small lies, the con- 
sequent attendants upon the great ones, and we do 
trust the public, in all parts of the province, will 
express, in the most marked manner their indigna- 
tion and abhorence at the wicked and malicious 
slander with which the honorable and gallant speak- 
er has been covered. [Montreal Gazeite. 

LETTER FROM str Isaac Corrin. From the 
British Naval and Military Gazette. It is again most 
gratifying to us that we are the channel of present- 
Ing another hundred pounds from our gallant and 
esteemed friend admiral sir Isaac Corrin to the 
royal naval school. The letter which we subjoin 
from this noble veteran and excellent sample of the 
old British sailor, will warm the heart of many a 
British tar; and we earnestly pray that the peers and 
rich commoners of the land may not be unmindful 
of the appeal. This is the third hundred pounds 
we have received from sir Isaac Coffin, for the same 
patriotic purpose. 

To the editor of the Naval and Military Gazette. 

Cheltenham, June 6, 1839. 

I have been sometime fitting for foreign service, 
or, asa landsman would say, terra incognita, and re- 
main ready to trip my anchor at a moment’s notice. 

The last festival meeting has revived my hopes 
that our naval school will now meet with enconurage- 
ment from noblemen and gentlemen who cannot fail 
to remember what the navy have done to protect 
them from invasion, plunder and devastation. 

With such names as the earl of Devon and lord 
Yarborough our advocates, we may expect the host 
of naval officers who have not subscribed will come 
forward to a man, and make up for lost time by a 
very handsome subscription. It would be invidious 
in me, or J could mention names high up in the ser. 
vice, and well able to contribute, who have never 
subscribed one shilling, sheltering themselves under 
the futile pretext that such an establishment was 
uncalled for; to those men I would say memo morta- 
lium omnibus horis sapit. 

In return for the general refusal of the dukes of 
the empire, to support the school, I wish the next 
time the country is in danger they may all pass a 
winter off Brest, with a batch of them at watch and 
watch; then they would see and feel what we poor 
sailors undergo. A thousand pounds from each of 
the potent nobles would affect their pockets much 
less than my humble donation. I live in hopes that 
they will yet follow the duke of Bedford’s example, 





and pone dustum. Fearful I may suddenly slip my 


wind, and in the hurry of departure forget to order 
(my bankers, Messrs. Coutts, & co.) £100 to be 
set aside as my lasi effort to maintain the credit of 
the naval school, that always has had my fervent 
prayers for its success, you have herewith the ne- 
cessary document. Please, when cashed, to hand 
the amount to my friend, sir Edward Codrington, for 
and on account of the institution. 
Tam, &c. Isaac CorFrin, admiral. 

P. S. I may now exclaim with the Greenwich 
pensioner, “Then put on my tarpaulin jacket, sing, 
fiddle and dance to my grave.” 

THE THIRTEEN sTRIPES. The Nantucket In- 
5 oni published the following article from a Lon- 

on periodical of 1783, as corroborative evidence- 
of an often asserted fact, that the first vessel which 
displayed our national flag on the waters of Great 
Britain was a Nantucket ship. 

The ship Bedford, captain Moores, belonging to 
Massachusetts, arrived in the Downs the 3d of 
February, passed Gravesend the 4th, and was re- 
ported at the custom-house the 5th instant. She 
was not allowed regular entry until some consulta- 
tion had taken place between the commissioners 
of the customs and the lords of council, on account 
of the many acts of parliament yet in force against 
the rebels in America. She is loaded with 487 
butts of whale oil, is American built, manned 
wholly by American seamen, wears the rebel co- 
lors and belongs to the island of Nantucket, in 
Massachusetts. This is the first vessel which dis- 
played the thirteen rebellious stripes in any British 

ort. The vessel is at Horsleydown, a little be- 
ow the tower, and is intended immediately to re- 
turn to New England. 



































































Donatp MacLeop, rEsq. It will be seen by 
the following from the New York Times that Donald 
MacLeod, esq. late of Washington city, has pur- 
chased an interest in that paper, and will hereafter 
be its principal editor. Mr. Mac L. isa bold and 
vigorous writer, and we sincerely hope that his 
career may be pleasant and profitable. 

‘“‘We have the pleasure of announcing to our 
friends and readers, that Mr. Donald MacLeod has 
become a proprietor in the establishment of The 
New York Times and Commercial Intelligencer. — 
The principal charge of the editorial department 
will bhereaiter devolve on Mr. MacLeod, who is a 
gentleman of experience in the business he has 
undertaken. The political character of the paper 
will remain unchanged, and the commercial and 
news departments will continue to be kept up with 
vigor. 

ETo our numerous frinds and readers we feel 
grateful for the support they have given to the 
Times, and shall endeavor to merit increased pa- 
tronage. 

“Mr. MacLeod will enter on the discharge of 
his duties to-morrow.” 

THE LATE COMMODORE PERRY. It is stated in 
the New York Star, that the Rhode Island Histori- 
cal Society, at their recent annual meeting, adopted, 
without a dissenting vote, a resolution which has 
for its object to vindicate the truth of history in re- 
lation to the celebrated victory achieved by tke 
late commodore Perry, on Lake Erie. The merits 
of that heroic commander on that occasion, have 
been drawn into question, by several writers on 
American history, and it is due to the character of 
his native state to protect from every injury his 
well-earned fame. 

PRIDE OF BIRTH. Catherine, duchessof Buck- 
ingham, natural daughter of James the second by 
the countess of Dorchester, was so proud of her 
birth that she would never go to Versailles, be- 
cause they would not give her the rank of princess 
of the blood. At Rome, whither she went two or 
three times to see her brother, she had a box at 
the opera distinguished like those of crowned 
heads. She not only regulated the ceremony of 
her own burial, and dressed up the waxen figure 
of herself for Westminster Abbey, but had shown 
the same insensible pride on the death of her only 
son, dressing his figure, and sending messages to 
her friends that if they hada mind to see him lie 
in state, she would carry them in conveniently by 
the back door. She sent to the old duchess of 
Marlborough to borrow the triumphal car that had 
carried the duke’s body. Sarah, as mad and as 
proud as herself, sent her word that ‘it had carried 
my lord Marlborough, and should never be pro- 
faned by any other corpse.” The duchess of Buck- 
ingham, to mortify her, sent her word that “she 
had spoken to her undertaker, and he agreed to 
make a finer one for twenty pounds.”” When ve 
ill, she sent for Mr. Anstis, and settled all the ce- 





| remonial of her funeral; and, fearing she should die 
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before all the pomp was sent home, said—*Why 
don’t they send the canopy for me to see? let them 
send it, though all the tassels are not finished.”— 
And she made her attendants vow that, if she 
should be senseless, they would not sit down in the 
room before she was dead. 


ANOTHER HERO GONE. Jonathan Mason, a sol- 
dier of the revolution, recently died in New Hamp. 
shire, at the age of 74 years. Itis stated that he 
was once taken prisoner, and that being brought 
before general Burgoyne, that officer questioned 
him as follows: 

“Well my lad, what do you think of yourself 
now.” 

*‘Same as I always did.” 

««What do you think of being a prisoner?” 

‘Why, I think that you and all your men will be 
in the same fix in three weeks.”’ 

«‘All the yankees in America can’t make me a 
prisoner of war.” 

«“You’l see.” 

In three weeks, sure enough, Burgoyne and all 
his men fell into the hands of the yankees. 


ForTUNE OF AN EMIGRANT. We find the fol- 
lowing in a late New York paper, every word of 
which is true: 

‘‘Among the passengers who left New York for 
England, in the Great Western, we perceive the 
name of Mr. Francis Hall, one of the editors of the 
Commercial Advertiser. The history of that gen- 
tleman’s career is an admirable exemplification of 
the reward which sterling merit and persevering in- 
dustry are sure to obtain in this country. He caine 
to America when a boy of 15 years of age, a steer- 
age passenger, and obtained employment as a carrier 
boy of the Advertiser. From that station he was 
promoted to the office of “‘packer.”” Next he be- 
came clerk, and afterwards part proprietor of the 
establishment. Now he is one of the principal 
owners of that lucrative concern, and has amassed 
an independent fortune. The exile who came to 
America a poor boy in the steerage of a packet 
ship, returns to his native land in the luxurious 
cabin of a steam ship, with honors and wealth ac- 
quired by his own industry.” 








PHILADELPHIA, as it was laid out by the wise 
founder would have been truly a surpassingly beau- 
tiful city at this day, had its plan not been set aside 
by subsequent legislators. Of all the changes made 
in the original plot, there is but one for the better. 
William Penn designed Eleventh street, now so 
called, as the main thoroughfare of the city between 
the Delaware and the Schuylkill, and named it 
Broad street. The street now so called was after- 
wards determined upon as the dividing line, and 
we think judiciously, as it is higher ground. Here, 
however, all compliments to the founder’s succes- 
sors must cease. He designed several public 
squares, large, and well situated, which have been 
long covered with houses. No lanes oralleys were 
in any part of his plan; now the number and nar 
rowness of them are on many accounts exceptiona- 
ble. Above all, the most tasteful of the primitive 
designs of Philadelphia has been ruthlessly sub- 
verted. Penn laid out the wharves or landing, 
without a house east of Front street. 

He intended that the entire bank of the river in 
front of the city should be left unoccupied hy build- 
ings of any description, and being planted with 
trees, should form a wide and shaded promenade, 
extending from the most southern to the most 
northern point. But after his death merchants be- 
gan to invade the sacred ground. ‘The provincial 
Jegislature at first granted permission to them to 
build houses upon the river bank, the tops of which 
should not be higher than the level of Front street. 
By degrees further innovations were made, until the 
whole space was covered with buildings, and with 
a mean, narrow and unhealthy street dividing them 
along the line of the river. 

It cannot be pretended that ample room and verge 
enough could not have been found west of Front 
street for all the immediate or prospective business 
of the city. To have stored merchandise a few 
yards higher up could not have injured it, and sail 
Jolts, slop-shops, and sailor boarding houses could 
have flourished equally well, removed to an equal 
distance. In these days of brick and mortar, with, 
the thermometer at 100, and the sun blazing upon 
the red pavement, the citizen confined to the limits 
of Philadelphia, may at leisure lament the folly of 
his ancestors, who destroyed the beantiful plans 
of good old WittiAmM Penn, [ Nat. Gaz. 

SABBATH SCHOOLSIN Lowe. A writerinthe 
Loweli Courier makes the iollowing statement. 

There are now in the city fourteen regularly or- 


-of her voice, and upon being 





quite recently established. Ten of these societies 
constitute a Sabbath school union. The third annu- 
al report was made on the fourth of the present 
month, and it has been published within afew days 

I derive from it the following facts. The number of 
scholars connected with the ten schools, at the time 
of making the report, was 4,936, and the’ number of, 
teachers was 433, making an aggregate of 5,369. 
The number who joined the school during the year, 
was 3,770, the number who left was 3,129. About 
three quarters of the scholars are females. <A large 
proportion of the latter are over 15 years of age, and 
consist o girls employed in the mills. More than five 
hundred of these scholars have, during the last year 
become personally interested in practical piety, and 
more than six hundred have joined themselves to the 
several churches. Now, let it be borne in mind, that 
there are four or five other Sunday schools in the 
city, some of which are large and flourishing, not 
included in this statement. Let it be borne in mind, 
too, that a great proportion of these scholars are the 
factory girls, and furthermore, that these most grati- 
fyirg results, just given, have nothing in them extra- 
ordinary—they are only the common, ordinary results 
of several of the past years. ‘There has been no 
unusual excitement, no noise, no commotion. Si- 
lently, quietly, unobstrusively, from Sabbath to Sab- 
bath, in these little nurseries of truth, duty and re- 
ligion, has the good seed been sowing and springing 
up—watered by the dews and warmed by smiles of 
heaven—to everlasting life. 

I said, after making some statements in relation to 
the rate of mortality, during certain years, among 
our manufacturing population, that these results 
could hardly find a parallel in medical statistics. I 
now ask, and I trust that I may do so without any 
vain boasting or presuinption, whether the moral or 
religious statistics of any part cf moral and religious 
New England can furnish more gratifying results 
than those which I have just given. Let us look at 
them once more. Ina population of about 20,000 
souls—somewhat less, probably, than this—there are 
fifteen religious societies, ten of which have con- 
nected with their Sunday schools, in the capacities 
of teachers or scholars, more than five thousand in- 
dividuals. If to these we now add the scholars and 
teachers in the remaining schools, we shall have an 
aggregate of more than siz thousand souls, nearly 
one third of the entire population, connected with 
the Sunday schools. This is no place for invidious 


with some confidence, I think, whether these facts 
are very compatible with the existence of a corrupt, 
debased, licentious and morally deteriorating popu- 
lation. 


MIRACULOUS ESCAPE—A CHILD RESCUED FROM 
A PANTHER! Last Saturday forenoon, Mr. James 
Ranney and wife, who live about 9 miles east of 
this village, in the town of Watson, left home on 
business, leaving their house in charge of their 
oldest child, a girl aged about 12 years. Near 
noon the girl heard the infant, aged 14 months, 
which had been laid while asleep on a bed in an 
adjoining bed room, utter a horrid sereech, upon 
which she immediately ran to its relief, and ima- 
gine her feelings upon opening the door, to see a 
panther with the babe in its mouth, leaping froin 
an open window immediately over the bed! But 
she, like a true heroine, sprang upon the bed and 
then out of the window, screaming at the height 
g joined by the other 
children about the house, pursued the panther at 
her utmost speed. They followed it about forty 
rods to a pair of bars which separated the clearing 
froin the forest, at which place the girl states that 
she, approached towithin 15 or 20 feet of the pan- 
ther, when it relinquished its hold of the child, 
leapt the bars and made its way into the woods, 
The infant was picked up almost strangled from 
its rapid movement through the grass and sand, 
which had filled its mouth and eyes, but soon re- 
covered, and is now well, save a few scratches 
about its body, which have the appearance of hav- 
ing been made by the panther’s teeth. These 
marks are very plain, and there are several blood- 
blisters raised where the teeth in slipping came in 
contact. The girl states that the pantherdropped the 
child once before arriving at the fence, and it is 
supposed the giving away of the clothing was the 
cause, as they were much torn. 


We have the above particulars from unquestiona- 
ble authority, and the probability of the story will 
not be quesiioned, when it is known that the im- 
mense forest east of the riveris inhabited by pan- 
thers, and that at this season of the year they fre. 
quently are the personification of famine itself, which | 
fact accounts for its approaching the dwelling, the 
tardiness of its movements, and its inability to leap 





ganized religious societies, beside one or two others 
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comparisons, and I will make none; but I may ask | 
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stand it made two ineffectual efforts before 


it up. [Lowville, (Ky.) Journay ee 
weoeet se 
History. From the Virginia Advocate. Moc. em" 
Epirors: The Richmond Whig and National J, Fil pe 
telligencer, with I know not how many papers be jnjus 
sides, have lately published a letter purpoitiy g be a 
be from John Adams to some male friend, he, 
mencing, ‘Dear sir,”) and dated July 4th, 1M 
mentioning the adoption of the great act of jn. Ca 
pendence, and predicting the glory which, throm tt"! 
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future times, 
that day. 

Now, it happens that the letter in question wy 
addressed to no man; but tothe wire of Mr. Adar, 
That lady, than whom none that ever lived bet, 
deserved to be the wife of such a patriot, Share| 
most intimately all the hopes, knowledge and Coup 
sels of her brave and virtuous husband. No g,, 
or hero of the times had a wiser mind, or a mania 
heart. It was this character of hers which meq, 
Mr. Adams address her in a style not usual toways 
women, but such as one statesman would empl 
towards another, his equal, and bosom friend, 4, 
it was no doubt this style which misled some ney 
paper editors, several years ago, into the error no 
comimnitted by the Intelligencer and Whig, fo;; 
does not begin with them. 

You will find the true version of the letter , 
page 329 of Niles’ valuable book of documents cj 
ed “Principles and Acts of the Revolution,” wh, 
I have now before me. Mr. Niles took it froy 
Boston paper, to which it was communicated } 
the late judge Rufus Dawes, who had received j 
he says, from the hands of Mr. Adams himself 
The true date of the letter is July 3d—not the y 
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—and it is the 2d of July (when the resolve to one 
clare independence was finally adopted) that yj fat | 
Adams says ‘will be a memorable epocha in : 
history of America.” Na 

Of this day, (the 2d of July), Mr. Adams gy of al 
on to say— AoA ed St: 

“I am apt to believe that it will be celebrated jay oy ; 
succeeding generations as the great anniverumi ort, 
festival. It ought to be commemorated as the ial ooja 
of deliverance, by soleinn acts of devotion to Ga yin] 
Almighty. It ought to be solemnized with pom ov. j 
shows, games, sports, guns, bells, bonfires and il boat's 
minations, from one end of the continent to Mine a. 
other, from this time forward for ever. ing 

‘You willthink me” (he continues) “transports no, 
with enthusiasm; but I am not. Iam well away... 
of the toil, and blood, and treasure that it will c days 
us to maintain this declaration, and support am ..° 4, 
defend these states. Yet, through all the gloom, empli 
can see the rays of light and glory. I can seet we 6 
the end is more than worth all the means, and (Hy. vy, 
posterity will triumph, although you and I mayn edie 
it—which I hope we shall not.” eae 

These passages, and others from the same let ple ‘ 
are woven by Mr. Webster into the noble spe of th 
which, in his eulogy on Adams and Jefferson, 3am. 4 5 
imagines to have been uttered by the former ins 1... 
port of the Declaration of Independence. 5; ioe 
singular accumulation of blunders, that speech i The, 
of late years, been copied into newspapers (i about 
Massachusetts newspapers too) as a real one it is | 
John Adams, and not as a mere felicity of RM 
Webster’s imagination. , 

It seems to me, Messrs. Editors, that these »' B 
takes are worth correcting; especially that whit Pe 
defrauds Mrs. Adams of the high place belous a | 
to her in history, as the partner of a pure and eR , 
patriot’s public plans, no less than of his tendf «ly 
affections. LE the ( 

THE CASE oF JAcoB RIDGWAY AND oTHE ae 
At Philadelphia, the court of common pleas, bel seg 
which, under a writ of habeus corpus, the evidel ed 
of an alledged conspiracy by Jacob Ridgway, Dt withi 
Mann and I. W. Doytt, to defraud the creditors 0! ages 
latter, was examined, have unanimously dischary Bo 
Mr. Ridgway. The opinion of the court was delist vein’ 
ed by judge Randall. We take the occasion he expe 
to remark briefly upon the conduct of certain Th 
nals in cases of this kind. All the ex-parte \* cond 
mony offered before the mayor during the exer a2") 
tion, which resulted in his binding over the p2" Stiga 
above named on a charge of conspiracy, was $f imme 
before the public, without their having the Pt" that 


and thé 


lege of explaining or contradicting it, ® the 































characters, which should noi have suffered ~ ae or C 
a case, any taint until a verdict by a Jury yo anxi 
have proved them guilty, were thus expose - Fort 
the imputations attendant upon an actual te Trin 
tion. For our own part, we cannof, staged or] 
view this wrong done to acitizen, who is 20° as 





i sir jnvesté 
charged as whoily innocent, after a fair inves ; 


tion of the case, discover any public good si 
may be supposed to balance the private" 
which may be inflicted in this manner. 
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Jer and purchaser—the former receiving, in many 
instances, higher rates than those whose stock has 
sbeen driven to market, the latter being far less liable 
to be deceived in the weighing qualities, since it is a 
well known fact, that all kinds of stock, which tra- 
vel far, lose a considerable portion of their internal 
fat. 



















of a letter dated, Metamoras, June 22. 
ed States sloop of war Vandalia, captain Levy, is 








s The distance, however, from the sea to this place, is 


a that moreover the Mexicans have agreed to attack 
g the western frontier in the vicinity of San Antonio 
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iiiligeill 
~~ in numerous journals published at a distance, 
-of the ‘conspiracy,’ and of the parties, as 
The presses which caused this 
injustice cannot now repair it, but it should at least 
be a lesson for their future consideration. 

[Nat. Gaz. 


seen ! 
meni 





CATTLE AND RAILWAYS. A complete revolu- 
tion is being made in the mode by which the sup- 
lies exhibited at Smithfield cattle market for sale 
are received.—Previously to the formation of rail- 
ways, the whole of the stock—with the exception 
of the calves from Essex, which, from time imme- 
morial, have been conveyed by wagons—arrived at 
the above market by drift; but now the case is quite 
diferent. Since the opening of the Southampton 
line, all the most extensive graziers in the Isle of 
Wight have transmitted their lambs by this convey- 
ance. By the Great Western and Birmingham roads 
the receipts have been large; but by far greater 
things are expected, immediately the northern and 
eastern railway (or Cambridge line) is completed, 
since a direct conveyance will be secured from our 
grazing districts. Onan accurate calculation we 
jind but little, if any, difference exists between the 
sums charged by the railway companies and those 
by the drovers; but when the excellent condition in 
which the stock arrives is taken into consideration, 
every disinterested person must admit that the trans- 
mission by railway is advantageous both to the sel- 


[ Farmer’s Mag. 
NAVIGATION oF THE Rro GRANDE. Extract 
“The Unit- 


now at anchor off the mouth of the Rio Bravo del 
Norte, having arrived there on the 19th from Pensa- 
cola, whence she sailed on the 8th instant. Cap- 
tain Levy and some other of the ship’s officers are 
now in this place, having come up the river witha 
boat’s crew of 12 men. Capt. L. informs me that 
the ascent was not effected without much hard tug- 
ging and tracking, and some wading. This is the 
first time a national boat of the United States has 
ever accomplished this feat, (which occupied two 
days,) or visited Metamoras.—The well known per- 
severance and energy of captain Levy, herein ex- 
emplified, deserve commendation, particularly when 
we consider the memento which his presence gives 
to Mexicans of the vigilance of our governinent in 
angen. the rights of its merchants and citizens 

ere, against the captious officers and rapacious peo- 
ple of a needy government. Captain Levy speaks 
of the Rio Grande as one of bold majestic aspect, 
and having a channel of from fourteen to twenty or 
more feetin depth, with its banks most perpendicu- 
lar. It is thought to be easily navigated by steam. 


about ninety miles by the river, though by the road 
itis but about thirty-six miles.” 





FROM NORTHEASTERN TEXAS. 

By a gentleman arrived yesterday from Nacog- 
doches, ‘Texas, via Natchitoches and Red River, 
We learn that considerable excitement prevails in 
the neighborhood of St. Augustine and Nacogdo- 
ches, in relation to the hostile movement of Bowles, 
the Cherokee chief, who, it is feared, contemplates 
a hostile invasion. General Rusk had sent ex- 
presses in diiferent directions for all the militia to 
turn out, and had already collected nearly one thou- 
sand men. His camp, when our informant left, was 
Within two miles and a half of that of Bowles, and 
an engagement was hourly anticipated. ; 

Bowles, in the meantime, was hourly receiving 
reinforcements from Arkansas, and the struggle was 
expected to be severe. 

There is little doubt, in the neighborhood of Na- 
Cogdoches, that Bowles has an understanding with 

he Mexican authorities, and that he has been in- 
stigated to this hostile movement by a promise of 
inmeuse grants in Texas in case he succeeds, and 


or Goliad to instigate him still farther. We are 
anxiously looking for the results of the action near 
ort Houston, at the forks of the Sabine and the 
‘nity, which must have taken place on the 13th 
or 14th instant, unless a treaty had been effected be- 
{Ween the vice president of Texas and Bowles, of 
Which there was little hopes. 
The Kickapoos, a warlike and dangerous tribe, 
reg Skill with the rifle is said to be as great as 
at of the Tennesseeans, Kentuckians or Steve domg 


designing and ambitious chief, well educated, and 


perfectly conversant with the English language. 
The Texans desire no treaty with the Indians— 
all they want is a war of extermination, since they 
have lea:ned the treachery of Bowles. The latter 
has always pretended to act a perfectly friendly part; 
but the interception of several letters lately, to the 
authorities of Mexico, has shown him in his true 
colors. [New Orleans Pic. 
LATER NEWS. 
From the New Orleans Bee, July 29. 

The following highly interesting letter to the edi- 
tors of this paper was received yesterday by the 
steamer Velocipede, from Red River: 

Natchitoches, July 29, 1839. 
GENTLEMEN: Enclosed yo will herewith receive 
an official report of an engagement which took 
place on ¢he 15th inst. and a letter from gen. Rusk, 
dated the 17th instant, 75 miles northwest of Na- 
cogdoches, Texas, between a large body of Chero- 
kees, Caddoes, and other Indians, and the troops un- 
der the command of brig. gen. K. H. Douglass, from 
which it will be seen the enemy sustained a heavy 
loss. 
Taken from the Red Lander,a newspaper at San 

Augustine, Texas, dated July 20, 1839. 

Head quarters, cump Carter, July 16, 1839. 
To the hon. Sydney Johnson, secretary of war: 
Sir: On yesterday the negotiation on the part of 
the commissioners having failed, under your order 
the whole force was put in motion towards the en- 
campment of Bowles, on the Neches. Colonel Lan- 
drum crossed on the west side of the Neches, and 
marched up the river; the regiment under colonels 
Burleson and Rusk moved directly to the camp of 
Bowles. 


Upon reaching it, it was found to be abandoned. 
Their trail was ascertained, and a rapid pursuit 
made. About six miles above their encampment, 
in the vicinity of the Delaware village, at the head 
of aprairie, they were discovered by the spy com- 
pany, under captain J. Carter, and a detachment of 
25 men from captain Todd’s company, led by ge- 
neral Rusk. ‘The enemy displayed from the point 
of a hill—gen. Rusk motioned tothem to come on 
—they advanced and fired four or five times, and 
7 idee occupied a thicket and ravine on the 
eft. 

As we advanced, the lines were immediately 
formed and the action became general. The ravine 
was instantly charged and flanked on the left 
by colonel Burleson, and a part of his regiment; the 
rest of Burleson’s regiment were led by lieutenant 
colonel Woodleff. A portion of general Rusk’s regi- 
ment charged at the same time, and another portion 
took a position on a point of a hill to the right, and 
drove a party who attempted to flank us from that 
quarter; thus instantly driving the enemy from the 
ravine and thicket, leaving eighteen dead on the 
field, that have been found, and carrying off, as usu- 
al, their wounded, as was seen by our men. 


Our loss was two killed, one wounded mortally, 
and five slightly, to wit: D. H. Rodgers, of captain 
Tipp’s company; John Crane, of Harrison’s compa- 
ny; H. P. Cronson, of same; Hooper, H. M. Smith, 
and Ball, of Burleson’s command; James Anderson, 
of captain Lewis’s company; Solomon Albright, of 
captain Vansickle’s company; Geo. S. Daughter, of 
captain Box’s company, slightly. 

Col. Landrum was not able, having so much 
further to march, to participate in the engagement, 
but has been ordered to join this morning. All be- 
haved so gallantry, that it would be invidious to par- 
ticularize. The action commenced about half an 
hour before sunset, which prevented pursuit. Most 
of their baggage was captured, 3 kegs of powder, 
250 Ibs. of lead, and many horses, cattle, corn and 
other property. By order of 

K. H. DOUGLASS, 
Brigadier general commanding T. A. 
James 8S. MAYFIeE Lp, aid-de-camp. 


A letter from general Rusk, dated 17th instant, 
has also just reached this place, in which he re- 
marks: ‘“*We have had another engagement to-day 
with the Indians, who occupied avery strong posi- 
tion. Thecontest lasted an hour and a half, when 
we charged and drove them from their station, in 
which, however, they sustained considerable loss, 
the amount of which is not yet ascertained. Bowles 
was found among the dead. 


“Their number was very considerable, I think 
500 or 600. Our loss was 2 men killed and upwards 
of 20 wounded, amongst whom are my brother and 
major Augustine, of San Augustine county.” We 
are happy to learn that every precantion has been 
taken to cut off the retreat of the enemy, and there- 
by prevent a protracted war. We shail anxiously 


await further intelligence from that quarter, and 


| 


AFFAIRS IN FLORIDA. 
Tallahasse, July 17, 1839. 


On Saturday night, between nine and ten o’clock, 


the family of Mr. Green Chairs—living about ten 
miles from town—were attacked by the Indians, 
and his wife and two children killed. 


Mrs. Chairs was sitting by the table sewing, sur- 


rounded by her interesting family, consisting of her 
husband and six children. Mr. Chairs was reposing 
on the bed, in the same room, when an Indian rifle 
was fired, and Mrs. C. fell dead from her chair! Mr. 
C. instantly sprang from the bed, blew out the can- 
dle, closed the doorand windows, and seizing his 
gun took his stand, with the determination to kill 
one Indian at all hazards when they should attempt 
to enter the house. 
proached the house in such a way asto be unseen 
by Mr. C. and proceeded to set fire to the dwelling 
and out-houses on the premises. 
dwelling house caught fire, Mr. C. started four of 
the largest children out at the back door, and told 
them to escape to the next neighbor’s; they did ef- 
fect their escape, and were all saved; the eldest, 


The Indians, however, ap- 


Soon after the 


however, a young lady about seventeen, was disco- 
vered by the Indians, who gave her chase, and were 
well nigh making her a victim; but she had taken 
the precaution, as she was leaving the house, to 
take with hera dark cloak, and when she found 
herself so closely pursued by the savages, she sud- 
denly fell in the bushes, and, throwing this garment 
over her person, concealed herself from the keen 
eye of her ruthless pursuers. The Indians, she says, 
passed within three feet of her! This young lady’s 
life was saved so narrowly as to make the blood 
run cold even at the yore and it should not be 
forgotten that itis entirely attributable to her pre- 
sence of mind. 


So rapid was the fire, and so great the consterna 
tion produced upon Mr. C. by the sudden death of 
his wife, that, in making his own flight from the 
house, he forgot his two youngest children—the one 
about two years old, and the other a babe of six 
months—and they were both burned to ashes! In- 
formation of this horrid transaction reached our city 
during the night, and our citizens were aroused by 
the beating of the drum, and the stirring prepara- 
tions to go in pursuit ofthe foe. About sunrise, the 
‘‘ininute men,” a mounted company under the com- 
mand of capt. Hugh Fisher, started in pursuit; and, 
after visiting the scene of murder and outrage, took 
the trail of the Indians, and followed it some miles, 
when, owing to a very heavy rain which fell during 
their pursuit, they lost it, and were obliged to re- 
turn. The minute men are stillout scouring the 
country. [ Star. 

Tallahassee, (Florida), July 27. 
Two wagons, with an escort of eight men, left 
Fort Frank Brooke, Deadman’s bay, on Monday 
morning last, and, after proceeding near half the dis- 
tance to Fort Andrews, Henderson, the hospital 
steward, with five men, was fired on by a party of 
Indians from abammock near the road. Hender- 
son and Parks fell dead. The horse of another of 
the escort, being shot, fell, and entangled the leg of 
his rider in such manner as to prevent his rising. 
On the near approach of the Indians the horse rose; 
the rider, at the same time remounting, was borne 
off to the party and the three joined the wagons. One 
man, being sent back to Fort Frank Brooke, returned 
with an inereased force. They found the body of 
Parks horribly mutilated, his eyes dug out, his throat 
cut, and other disgusting outrages committed on his 
body. The body of Henderson had been removed, 
and could not be found. The enemy was trailed 
some distance without finding them. Scouts are still 
in pursuit. 


St. Augustine, July 25. 

The way the money goes.—A small schooner char- 
tered by government at $600 a month, returned here 
on Friday from New Smyrna, a distance of 60 miles, 
having performed the voyage in the short space of 
thirty-nine days—the sixty miles out, was perform- 
ed in thirty days. All humane persons will be pleas- 
ed to learn that though the land road between this 
and Smyrna is unsafe, the anchorage is in many pla- 
ces excellent and fishing grounds delightful! 


From one end of Florida to the other, we have 
heard the following story told, never contradicted, 
and therefore should not doubt it to be true. A little 
steamboat drawing 21 inches of water, was offered 
for sale to an officer of government on the west coast, 
at $5,000, and refused; but was taken into service, 
and retained about a year at three hundred dollars a 
day. Eighty odd thousand dollars have been paid 
for her hire, and about ten thousand more remains 
in dispute. ( Herald. 


St. Augustine, July 27. 





will endeavor to keep our readers promptly and cor- 





ave joined Bowles, who is spoken of as shrewd, 


rectly advised on this important subject. 


The following gentlemen of Florida have been in- 
structed by his excellency gov. Call, to repair to 
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Washington, and confer with the president, and urge 
on him the adoption of the necessary measures, not 
only for the defence of the country, but the success- 
jul prosecution of the war: honorable Charles Down- 
ing, his honor R. Randall, W. H. Brockenboro, esq. 
S. K. Walker, esq. col. G. 8. Hawkins. 

The hon. Charles Downing will leave for Wash- 
ington on Wednesday next. [ News. 

xtract of a letter to the editor of the Baltimore 
Patriot, dated St. Augustine, July 24. : 

In a former letter I ventured to suggest the opi- 
nion to you that the humbug /reaty made by gen. 
Macomb with some common Indians would not be 
regarded by the Indians generally—that their regu- 
lar chiefs and head men having been all removed or 
dead, the scattered vagabonds who remained for 
purposes of murder, rapine or revenge, could, and 
ought not to be treated with as if they were a regu- 
lar nation, who could enforce and observe obliga- 
tions. The Indians, I told you further, were out 
of ammunition, and were anxious for a truce for 
the purpose of laying in supplies for a renewal of 
the war. All my predictions, I fear, are about to 
be realized. 

A week has now passed by after the time limit- 
ed by the general for their remeval to the southern 
boundary, but not one of them has gone! On the 
contrary they have given several strong indications 
of a settled purpose to remain and renew the mas- 
sacres! 

The negroes of Mr. Kingsley, on Drayton Island, 
about seventy miles from here on the St. John’s 
river, have within a few days been driven off by a 

arty of Indians, who took all their provisions, and 
informed them that they intended to renew the war 
at the next new moon! 





THE YOUNG MEN’S CORRESPONDENCE 
WITH GOVERNOR SEWARD. 
New York, July 20, 1889. 
To his excellency governor Seward: 

Sir: We have been appointed a committee of the 
general committee of whig young men of the city 
and county of New York, to communicate to your 
excellency the enclosed pew and resolutions, 
which were adopted at their meeting of last even- 
ing. It is unnecessary for us to add any thing to 
the action of the committee, beyond the expression 
of our sincere acquiescence in the propriety of the 
course which has met with their unanimous ap- 
proval. 

With assurances of the most respectful conside- 
ration and attachment, we have the honor to be, 
your excellency’s friends and servants, 

JoHN QO. SARGENT, 
R. C. Wetmore, 
Jas. F. Freeporn, 
Jas. HittyeEr, 
James R. Woon, 
HAMILTON Fisu, 
A. W. BrapFrorp, 
Wm. Turner. 


In general commitiee of whig young men of N. York. 
Friday, July 19, 1839. 

The following preamble and resolution were 
unanimously adopted: 

‘«sWhereas, it has been stated in the official or- 
gan of the corporation, that a correspondence took 
place between a committee of the common council 
and governor Seward, having reference to the re- 
cent reception of the president, and that the letter 
of governor Seward, in reply to that of the com- 
mittee, was of a ‘disrespectful and abusive charac- 
ter;’ 

«And whereas, the committee of the common 
council, by their studied silence and by their omis- 
sion to publish the correspondence in question, 
have countenanced and encouraged this statement 
of their official organ; 

‘And whereas, the members of this committee 
repose a confidence in the chief magistrate of the 
state, the first choice of the young men of New 
York, which assures them ghat he is ineapable of 
doing any act unworthy the relations of bis office 
or disrespectful towards the ¢€ommen council of this 

‘Vv or any portion of his genstituents; 

‘erefore, res,lyed, that a committee of eight, 
“g the e¢'pairman of this committee, be ap- 

‘ COlamunicate with governor Seward, 

* ¢ opy of the correspondence referred 
:, that it may be submitted to that 





prer-. 4, -ople, which is the only true test 
and public men,” 


Albany, July 26, 1839. 
-am instructed by the governor 

emer" Le. .receipt of your communication 

wed iy alt. Personally he has no mo- 


{9 ack> of the =<" ae: publication or suppression of} and insincerity. 





the correspondence to which it refers. Without 
regard to the reasons assigned by the committee 
for their request, he does not feel himself at liberty 
to withhold information relative to his official con- 
duct, where it is called for by a respectable num- 
ber of his fellowcitizens, whether their views con- 
cur with, or differ from his own. 
A copy of the correspondence is therefore trans- 
mitted. 
I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
SAM’L. BLATCHFORD, private secretary. 
John O. Sargent, R.C. Wetmore Jas. F. Free- 
born, Jas. Hillyer, James R. Wood, Hamilton 
Fish, A. W. Bradford, Wm. Turner, esqrs. 


(copy). 
June 29, 1839. 

Srzr: The committee of the common cuuncil of 
the city of New York, appointed to make suitable 
arrangements for the reception of the president of 
the United States, respectfully invite yourself and 
military family to participate with them and their 
fellow citizens in his reception, on the 2d July next, 
to meet this committee at the City Hall, at 94 
o’clock, A. M. to proceed on board the steamboat, 
to meet him at Jersey City. By order of the com- 
mittee. THOS. G. TALMADGE, Ch’n. 

To his excellency governor Seward. 

(copy). 
Albany, June 30, 1839. 

Srr: [ have this evening received your letter of 
yesterday, in which, as chairman of a committee of 
the common council of the city of New York, you 
invite me to participate with the common council 
and their fellow-citizens in the reception of the 
president of the United States in that city. 

I might perhaps be content with declining to ac- 
cept the invitation upon the ground of other en- 
gagements and duties which will not permit me to 
be absent from this place, But as this would leave 
me liable to be misapprehended, I am obliged to add 
an explanation. I desire to do so without disrespect 
to the president, and with the highest respect for 
the common council. 

Should the chief magistrate of the union favor 
the place of my residence with avisit, or should my 
duty call me into his vicinity, I should, with cheer- 
fulness and pleasure pay him all the respect called 
for by his public station or properly due from mine. 
Nor do I intend to say, or imply that the demon- 
strations of respect proposed by the common coun- 
cil are not justly due to him, both in his public and 
personal character. 

I cannot consider the question of acceptance of 
the invitation tendered to me without reference to 
the public station I have the honor to hold; nor can 
I have misunderstood my fellow-citizens so much, 
as not to know that, whatever other circumstances 
may have moved their favor towards me, every pub- 
lic demonstration of their confidence I have had the 
honor to receive during my life, has proceeded in 
some measure upon the ground of my avowed dis- 
approbation of his political character and his public 
policy. By no means intending to express a doubt 
of the sincerity of his motives, and entertaining, as 
is most just, entire confidence in the purity and 
disinterestedness of the large body of my fellow 
citizens who admire his character and approve his 
measures, I cannot forget, in deference to his ele- 
vated station, that with a desire no less sincere than 
his to advance the best interests of the country, I 
have regarded his policy and measures as injurious 
to the prosperity and welfare of his native state, 
and that the state has honored me for firmly and 
frankly maintaining these opinions. 

Nor can I forget, that in carrying out the policy 
which has crowned, with imperishable honor, the 
name of one who was his and my most illustrious 
predecessor in the station assigned to me,—a policy 
which is destined to extend the fame, enhance the 
wealth, exalt the condition, and immeasurably in- 
crease the happinesss of the people of this state, the 
state administration at every step encounters an un- 
compromising hostility, proceeding from that pow- 
erful administration of which the president of the 
United States is the chief. “While on the one hand 


the dictates of my judgr,ent, and the conscientious 
desire to discharge f*)\thfully my official obligations, 
enforce my adh“.renge to that policy, and while on 
the other ther exists no ground to anticipate an 
abateine’.+ of that hostility, it is manifest that my re- 
lating to the president can undergo no change. It 
‘would at any time, and under any circumstances, 
be an extraordinary «demonstration of respect on the 
part of the chief magistrate of this state towards 
any public functionary, were he to leave his duties 
at the capital to receive such funetionary in your 
city; and such a demonstration, while those rela- 


tions exist, would afford evidence of inconsistency 


a 
I could have wished, either that the invitatioy of 
the committee had been informally made, ory had 
been communicated to me on an earlier day, so that 
I might have advised its withdrawal; and thus the 
necessity for this explanation would have bee, 
avoided. But I cannot bring myself to regret tha 
I am obliged to decline the invitation. Our repyp. 
lican institutions can never be more safe than whe, 
the discussion of public measures, and of the cha. 
racter of public men, is so vigorous as to bring jntg 
the offices of the general and state governments jp. 
dividuals whose relations prevent the possibility of 
combination between them to perpetuate powe, 
conferred only for the public good. 
I pray you to express to the committee my ac. 
knowledgments for this mark of their attention, with 
the assurance of my sincere respect towards the 
common council, and my ardent desire for the pros. 
perity of the city over which they preside, ang 
whose welfare is identified with that of thestate anq 
the union. I am, very respectfully. your obedient 
servant, WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 
Thomas G. Talmadge, esq. Chairman com. of the 

common council of N. Y. 





ARMY—OFFICIAL. 
GENERAL ORDERS, No. 4. Adjutant genera)’; 
office, Washington July 30, 1839. The companies 
of the 5th regiment of infantry stationed at the fo}. 
lowing somal posts will be supplied with the num. 
ber of recruits set opposite to each respectively: 
Fort Snelling, 4 companies, 110 recruits, 
¢<é 


Fort Crawford, 2 130 
Fort Winnebago, 2 6 97 
Fort Howard, 1 sc 48 
Fort Brady, 1 $s 39 

Total, 524 


The recruits which have already been despatched 
to the 5th infantry, pursuant to the special instruc. 
tions from the adjutant’ general’s office are included 
in this requisition. The number yet required to 
complete the establishment of the regiment will be 
drawn from the New York depot and the stations on 
the Ohio, and will be put in route without delay. The 

rovisions of the 2d paragraph of ‘general order,” 
No. 3, of January 5, will be strictly observed. 
By order of major general Macoms. 

R. JONES, adj’t. gen. 
GENERAL ORDERS, No. 42. Adjutant general’s 
office, Washington, July 31, 1839. The resignations 
of the following officers have been accepted by the 
president, te take effect at the dates set opposite 
to their respective names: 
Colonel E. Cutler, 4th infantry, 31st August, 1839. 
First lieut. E. C. Ross, 4th artillery, 31st July, 
1839. 
First lieut. J. P. Harrison, 6th infantry, 22d July, 
1839. 
Second lieut. J. Darling, 5th infantry, 15th Au- 
gust, 1839. 
By order of major general Macoms. 
R. JONES, adjt. gen. 


NAVY—ORDERS. . 
July 25—lieut. C. H. Bell, to command of brig 
Dolphin. 
Mid. J. E. Duncan and J. Riddle, receiving ves- 
sel, Baltimore. 
Mid. M. B. Woolsey, receiving ship North Caro- 
lina. 


26-— Boatswain S. Drew, do. do. 

29—Boatswain L. Chessman, navy yard, Boston. 

Boatswain H. Edgar, receiving ship do. 
APPOINTMENTS. 


July 26—Samuel Drew, acting boatswain. 
29— Loring Chessman do. 
Henry Edgar, do. 
RESIGNATIONS. ; 
July 25—N.C. L’Hommedieu, acting sail maker. 
J. C. O’Connor, do. 





BANKS, CURRENCY, &c. om 
Bank of the United States in New York, The ce 
lowing statement, made according to law, OY of 
association banking under the title of the Ban ; 
the United States in New York, will excite som 
curiosity, which it will not, nevertheless, gratty 
A full statement of the affairs of the bank of t A 
States in New York, an association formed un ; 
the act entitled, ‘an act to authorise the eng sd 
banking,” passed April 18, 1838, on the firs! Mo 
of July, 1839. ae 
rand the amount of capital stock paid 1 


$200,500 00 
Second. Nothing under this head. 


tion absolutely, or ag collateral security, on the salt 
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jst. Stock held absolutely— 
Stock of the state of Michigan, lodged with the 
comptroller as security for circulating notes, 
| $200,000 00 
94, Stock held as collateral security— 
Eight shares in the capital stock of the Bank of 
the United States, valued at $100 per share par, 
$800 00 
Fourth. Amount of debts due to the association 
on the said first Monday of July, 1839, specifying 
such as are due from moneyed or other corporations 
or associations, and also specifying the amount se- 
cured by bond and mortgage, or judgment, and the 
amount which ought to be included in the compu- 
tation of losses: 
ist. Debts due from moneyed corporations or as- 
sociations— 
Balance due by sundry banks, being cash with 
said banks to the credit of this association, 
$1,745,328 47 
2d. None. 
3d. Debts in judgment, supposed collecta- 
518 59 


ble, 
¢ ‘supposed not collectable, 190 93 
4th. Other debts: 
Bills and notes discounted, suppos- 
ed collectable, 
Amount over due, not in suit, sup- 


1,408,999 27 


posed collectable, 4,671 31 
Amount due from individual over- 
drafts, 610 94 


Apparent amount, 
Payable at notice, 
Cash on hand, 
5th. Losses: 
The amount of debts which ought to 

be included in the computation of 

losses, 1,490 93 
Fifth. The amount of debts due by this associa- 


$17,786 54 
17,175 60 
2,801,081 96 


Amount payable on demand, $5,971,570 20 
Of which is due to corporations and 

4,447,033 52 
Sixth. The amount of claims against the associa- 


Seventh. The amount of bills, notes or other evi- 
dences of debt, issued by this association, is in cir- 
culating notes of the denomination of five dollars, 

124,000 00 

Eighth. No dividends have been declared by this 
association. 

Ninth. The average amount of each month dur- 
ing the six months preceding this statement of debts 
due to this asssociation, (including cash), was, 

For the month of January, $3,842,021 OS 


February, 3,608,187 35 
March, 3,809,576 47 
April, 4,040,375 20 
May, 5,069,545 13 
June, 5,521,082 20 


The average ainount in each month, during the 


For the month of January, $3,842,021 08 


February, 3,608,187 35 
March, 3,809,576 47 
April, 4,040,375 20 
May, 5,069,545 13 
June, 5,521,082 20 


The average amount of specie possessed by this 


For the month of January, $432,601 08 
February, 215,381 45 
March, 183,088 08 
April, 188,550 37 
May, 157,927 29 
June, 532,736 34 


The amount of notes issued by this association 
against it on the first day of each of the preceding 
00 


Issues for the month of January, $10,000 


February, 10,000 00 
March, 10,000 00 
April, 20,000 00 
May, 
= Juue, 14,000 00 
Circulation first January, 48,240 00 
« February, 55,900 00 
“ March, 52,990 00 
“ April, 86,970 00 
“ May, 100,935 00 
97,325 00 


7, « June, 
enth. Nothing under this head. 
erent No increase has taken place in the ca- 
Pital of this association during the last six months. 


, No persons have become parties to the associa- 
n since the last statement to the comptroller. 


ciation obinson, esq. has withdrawn from the asso- 











State of New York, city of New York, ss.—Tho- 
mas H. Young, cashier of the Bank of the United 
States in New York, being duly affirmed, deposeth 
and saith, that the facts set forth in the foregoing 
statement are true to the best of his knowledge, in- 
formation and belief. T.H. YOUNG, cashier. 
Affirmed and subscribed to before me, this 24th 
day of July, 1839. 

JOSEPH STRONG, com. of deeds. 


The New York Transcript observes—‘The con- 
duct of the banks during the last year has been ex- 
tremely prudent, and no danger need or can be ap- 
prehended for them. We owe much of the distress 
ofthe present year tothe numerous speculations in 
cotton and flour, and we do humbly hope, that it 
may prove a salutary lesson.” 


The State Bank of Alabama, at Tuscaloosa, re- 
ceived $110,000 in specie on the 23d ult. 


Bank of Kentucky.—The Louisville Journal says, 
“by the statement of the condition of the Bank of 
Kentucky, on the 30th June, it appears that her spe- 
cie at that time amounted to $635,850. On the Ist 
of January last, she had on hand $642,776 36 in 
specie; showing a decrease in that period of $6,925 
39. On the Ist of January her circulation was 
$2,781,812, and on the Ist of June $2,323,299; 
showing a decrease in her circulation of $458,518. 


The Harrisburg Reporter states that the Penn- 
sylvania 5 per cent. loan of $1,150,000, the period 
for receiving offers for which was closed on Thurs- 
day last, was not taken, not a bid having been re- 
ceived. The $2,000,000 loan, authorised by the 
internal improvement act, remains open until the 
24th instant. 


Books for the subscription of stock in the Lynch- 
burg and Tennessee rail road are to be opened on 
the 17th August. 


It is stated that on the Ist of July, the Bank of 
Missouri had in specie $1,631,714; in circulation, 
$335,860; in bills discounted, $1,636,575; and she 
owed the U. S. $1,085,755. This is emphatically 
a pet bank. 


Mr. Smith, president of the Bank of Missouri, is 
now in London, whither he went to sell $2,000,000 
in Missouri bonds, being part of the subscription 
of the state to the bank, and also $1,500,000 in 
Trust Fund bonds. 


New York banking law.—The question of the 
constitutionality of the law passed last year by the 
legislature of New York, to authorise the business 
of banking, was argued in a case pending before 
the supreme court at Utica last week. The ques- 
tion came up on a general demurrer to the declara- 
tion ina suit brought by the president of the bank 
of Central New York, against one of its debtors.— 
The decision of the court is not yet known. 


The following is an estimate of the specie taken 
to Europe by the steam and packet ships, which sail. 
ed from New York on the Ist inst: 


Great Western, $450,000 
British Queen, 300,000 
Baltimore, for Havre, . 225,000 


The Journal of Commerce says, the banks were 
called on for large sums, which they paid promptly 
and without complaining, or seeming to consider 
the calls unkind or any thing else than fair busi- 
ness transactions. 


Banking capital of Pennsylvania.—By a recent 
report to the legislature upon the subject, the entire 
banking capital of the state is set down at fifty-se- 
ven millions four hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars! more than one-half of which is held by the 
miscalled Bank of the United States! Think of 
that, and remember the traitors to democracy through 
whom it was obtained. [Philadelphia Times. 


The subjoined bill, entitled an act to prescribe 
the mode of application, for banks, in Pennsylva- 
nia, has passed both branches of the legislature and 
is a law. 

Whereas, by the twenty-fifth section of the first 
article of the amended constitution, it is provided 
that no corporate body shall hereafter be created, 
renewed, or extended, with banking or discounting 
privileges, without six months previous public no- 
tice of the application for the same, in such manner 
as shall be prescribed by law. Therefore, 


Section 1. Be itenacted by the senate and house 
of representatives of the commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, in general assembly met, and it is hereby 
enacted by the authority of the same, That when- 
ever any citizen, or association of citizens, of this 
commonwealth, intend to make application to the 
legislature, for the creation, renewal, or extension 
of any corporate body, with banking or discounting 


—_ 


paper printed in Harrisburg, and two newspapers 
printed in the county, in which such corporate body 
is, or is intended to be located, a least once a week 
in each paper, for six months before the meeting of 
the then next legislature; and the notice of such ap- 
lication shall specify, the name and style, or the 
intended name and style, the location or intended 
location, and the amount of capital or intended 
amount of capital, of such corporate body, and in 
the case of the renewal or extension of any such 
corporate body, such notice shail also specify the 
amount of increase of capital, if any increase be in- 
tended—Provided, That if there be only one paper 
printed in the py in which such corporate body 
is, or is intended to be located, the publication of 
such notice in one paper shall be deemed sufficient. 


Banks in Pennsylvania. Fourteen applications for 
new banks and the renewal of old charters, are ad- 
vertised in the Harrisburg papers—should these ap- 
plications meet the favorable consideration of the 
legislature, the banking capital of the state would 
be increased about five millions of dollars, 


Ata convention of the banks of Ohio, held at Co- 
lumbus on the 26th ult. pursuant to previous no- 
tice, James Hall, esq. of Cincinnati, was chosen 
president, and T. P. Handy, and E. F. Drake, se- 
cretaries. 

The object of the convention having been stated, 
it was moved, 

That a committee, consisting of Messrs. Fosdick, 
T. P. Handy, Creed, McCoy, Drake, -Bentley and 
Hall, be appointed to take into consideration the 
general objects of the convention, the present con- 
dition of exchanges as existing among the banks 
in the different parts of the state, and report there- 
on; which report, after having been duly discussed 
and amended, was unanimously adopted, viz: 


1. Resolved, That we consider the practice of 
meeting in convention as often as once a year, for 
the purpose of interchanging opinions and produc- 
ing harmony of operation between the respective 
banks of Ohio, highly conducive to the advantages 
of the banks and the public, and that we recom- 
mend the continuance of the same. 


2. Resolved, That the condition of the banks of 
Ohio, as compared with those of other states, is 
such as to warrant the most entire confidence in 
each other, andon the partof the public, and that 
we recommend toour respective institutions, that 
they persevere in the same cautious and safe policy, 
by which the Ohio banks have heretofore maintain- 
ed their crecit. 


3. Resolved, That believing as we do, that bank 
are established for the public good, and can exist 
only in the observance of such policy as shall be- 
nefit the public and secure confidence, we recom- 
mend frequent and frank disclosures between banks, 
and by the banks to the public, in regard to their 
condition and business. 


4. Resolved, That Ohio being a great agricultu- 
ral and productive state, and the prosperity of the 
banks depending on thatof the people, we recom- 
mend that the separate and united exertions of the 
banks be used, in good faith, to furnish exchange 
at low rates and asound paper currency, to facili- 
tate the sales and transmission to market of the pro- 
duce of our soil. 

On motion, 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this convention 
be printed under direction of Messrs. McCoy and 
Dehler. 

The convention then adjourned to meet at Colum- 
bus on the third Wednesday of June, 1840, or soon- 
er, ifit shall be deemiid necessary, and that the 
banks of Ohio are earnestly solicited to send dele- 
gates to such convention. 

JAMES HALL, president. 

- . cnt ; secretaries. 


The Bank of the United States.—We learn that 
the Bank of the United States has declined receiv- 
ing the deposites of all brokers. An extraordinary 
move this, and calculated to be attended by no very 
agreeable consequences. We may mention that 
since the establishment of the branch of the U.S. 
in New York, the notes of the institution have been 
kept at par in that city. Hence the brokers made 
use of them very freely as semittances to their New 
York correspondents. Now, however, under the 
new arrangement, they will be compelled to for- 
ward specie—which specie, they must obtain from 
the Philadelphia banks. The result will be to drain 
our banks to aconsiderable extent, for the benefit 
of New York. [ Bicknell’s Reporter. 


Vicksburg Bank.—T he committee of fifteen, late- 
ly open at Philadelphia by the stockholders of 
the above institution, made their report on Tuesday, 





privileges, it shall be their duty to cause a notice 





of such intended application to be advertised in one 





and gave their entire approval of the report made 
some time since by Messrs. Carpenter and Mitchell, 
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commissioners sent to Vicksburg to examine into 
the affairs of the institution. They recommended 
to the stockholders and board of directors, the ap- 
peintment of David Conyngham, as president, and 
John A. Barclay, of Philadelphia, as assistant ca- 
shier, which was unanimously approved by the 
stuckholders. { Phil. Herald. 


Rate of interest in England. The Baltimore 
Transcript publishes the following table, showing 
the rates of interest paid in Great Britain previous 
to 1714: 


On £100 Per cent. per annum. 
In 1255 £50 Os. Od. 
1265 AZ 6 8 
1270 to 1307 45 0 0 
1422 to 1479 15 0 Q 
1545 restricted to 10 0 0 
1553 to 1558 12 v0 0 
1571 restricted to 10 0 0 
1574 to 1604—about 9 16 0 
1625 reduced to 8 0 0 
1645 to 1660 6 0 0 
1660 to 1690 7 6 6 
1690 to 1697 8 0 0 
1697 to 1706 6 0 0 
1714 reduced to 5 0 0 


In the reign of Henry VIII, the rate was fixed 
by act of parliament at 10 per cent. In 1553 an 
act was passed prohibiting the taking of any inter- 
est whatever, but it was soon after repealed. In 
1625 the rate was reduced to 8 per cent. for 1751 to 
6 per cent. and 1714to 5 percent. Since thattime 
the Bank of England has been allowed to charge 5 
per cent. antil within a few years it has been allow- 
ed under certain circumstances to charge 6 per 
cent. 

It will thus be seen that the Bank of England is 
now charging a higher rate than at any time for the 
last 125 years. 


STEAMBOAT STATISTICS. 
From the New York Journal of Commerce. 

By a notice issued from the office of H. B. M. 
privy council for trade, on the 2d of January last, 
capt. Pringle, of the royal engineers, and Josiah 
Sparks, esq. civil engineer, were appointed a com- 
mittee to institute an inquiry into the number, na- 
ture, and causes of steamboat accidents, and the 
means of preventing their recurrence. Accepting 
the appointment, these gentlemen immediately en- 
tered upon the task assigned them, and on the 20th 
of May, submitted an elaborate report to the board 
from which they received their commission. On 
the Slst of the same month it was laid before the 
house of commons, and ordered to be printed. 

Through the kindness of Wm. C. Redfield, esq. 
whe has received an early copy of this important 
document, we are enabled to state some of the lead- 
ing facts which it embodies. It makes a volume of 
198 pages, besides several sheets of diagrams. 

It appears from this report, that the whole num- 
ber of steam vessels in Great Britain and Ireland at 
the commencement of the present year, including 
83 not registered, was 760 with an aggregate ton- 
nage of 140,718 tons, and an aggregate power of 
56,490 horse power. In the isles of Guernsey, 
Jersey and Man, there were (in 1837) 6 steamers, 
with an aggregate of 1,450 tons, and 600 horse 
power; and in the British plantations, (in 1837) 44 
steamers, with an aggregate of 15,664 tons, and 
6,160 horse power; making a total, in the United 
Kingdom and its dependencies, of 810 steamers, 
with an aggregate of 157,840 tons, and 63,250 horse 

ower. This is exclusive of government steamers. 
The tonnage is not the “custom house tonnage,” 
but the real tonnage, as computed, including the 
tonnage of the engine room, which is not entered at 
the custoin house. 

According to secretary Woodbury’s report, sub- 
mitted to congress on the 13th of Deceinber last, the 
number of steamboats in the United States was 
about 800, with an aggregate tonnage of 160,000, 
and 57,019 horse power. 

Hence it would seem that the steamboat tonnage 
of the United Kingdom and its dependencies, is 
about exactly equal to that of the United States. 
We had supposed it was a good deal less; and are 
not sure now but it is. if however the mode of 
computing tonnage is the same, the tonnage of the 
two countries is equal within a small fraction. We 
observe that of 677 British steamers registered, 256 
averaged 66 tons each, including engine room—145 
averaged 122 tons each—84 do. 211 tons—63 do. 287 
tons—76 do. 361 tons—4ldo. 530 tons—10 do. 769 
tons—one 1,340 tons, and one 1,855 tons. 

We come now to the more iminediate object of 
the report. The general impression in this country 
is, that there are comparatively very few steam- 
boat accidents in England; but we find from the list 
detailed by the committee, who speak of it as ne- 
cessarily incomplete, that within the last ten years, 





or thereabouts, no less than 92 British steamers 
have met with disasters, attended with the loss of 
634 lives.* Of these 92 vessels, 40 were wrecked, 
foundered, or in imminent peril; 23 suffered by ex- 
plosions of boilers; 17 by fire; and 12 by collisions. 
The greatest ascertained number of lives lost at any 
one time was 119, by the wreck of the Rothsay 
Castle; greatest number at one time by collision, 
62; do. by explosion 24; do. by fire 2. 

According to Mr. Secretary Woodbury’s report, 
the number of steamboats in the United States 
which have met with disasters of one kind or other, 
is about 228, viz: about 99 by explosions, collapses, 
&e.; 25 by shipwreck or collision; 28 by fire; 52 by 
snags and sawyers; and 24 by causes unknown. 
Whole number of lives lost, about 2,000. Mr. Wood- 
bury ascertained the loss of 1,676, besides which 
443 persons were wounded. The greatest loss of 
life on any one occasion, was in consequence of the 
collision and sinking of the Monmouth, in 1837, on 
the Mississippi, causing the death of about 300 per- 
sons, chiefly Indians. By the explosion of the 
Oronoco, in 1837, on the same river, 130 or more 
lives were lost; and by that of the Moselle, at 
Cincinnati, 100 to 120. By the shipwreck of the 
Home, on the coast of North Carolina, in 1837, 
about 100 persons perished, and 130 by the burning 
of the Ben Sherrod, on the Mississippi, in the same 

ear. 
r The British committee declare themselves unable 
to make any satisfactory estimate of the loss of pro- 
perty by steamboat disasters. Mr. Woodbury esti- 
mates the loss in the United States at five or six 
millions of dollars. 

From a review of the above statements, we are 
confirmed in the belief that the number of disasters 
on board of steamboats on the American Atlantic 
coast, is not greater than in England, in proportion 
to the number of boats, and we doubt if it is as 
great. On the western waters the case is quite 
otherwise.—This may be in part accounted for by 
the peculiar dangers to which steamers are subject 
in those waters, from snags or sunken trees, which 
it appears have caused 52 of the disasters mention- 
ed, or nearly a quarter of the whole number. 





STATISTICS OF COTTON. 
From the Mobile Journal. 

The entire growth of cotton in the world is set 
down at 1,000,000,000 pounds. Of this, 550,000,000 
are supposed to be grown in the United States—30 
ine-Brazil—s in the West Indies—27 in Egypt—36 
in the west of Africa—190 in the west of Asia—35 
in Mexico and 8S. America, except Brazil—and 14 
inillions elsewhere. 

Thus, at ten cents per pound, (a price below 
which it has rarely ever fallen) this crop is worth 
$100,000,000. For the last 50 years, however, the 
value (though often fluctuating suddently and wide- 
ly) has avaraged 19 1-3. At this price, the pre- 
sent growth of the world is worth $192,500,000. 

Of this, about 350 millions of pounds are con- 
sumed and manufactured in England—about 150 
millions in the United States—80 in France—250 in 
China and India—15 in South America and Mexico, 
including Brazil—35 in Germany—45 in Turke 
and Africa—10 in Spain—251n Prussia—and the re- 
mainder elsewhere. 

The value of cotton manufactures in England, is 
believed to be annually about 170 millions of dol- 
lars—in France, 70 millions—in theUnited States, 
60 millions. 

The capital employed in manufacturing by ma- 
chinery is estimated, in England, at 200 millions of 
dollars—in France, at 120 millions—in the United 
States, at 110 millions. 

The consumption in manufactures of raw cotton 
in all Europe in 1803, was estimated at only 60 mil- 
lions of pounds. [Dic. of Span. Com.] The whole 
consumption in Europe, in 1830, was about 387 mil- 
lions of pounds. In 1838, it is believed to be nearly 
500 millions of pounds. 

South Carolina and Georgia were the first states 
in this union to grow cotton toany considerable ex- 
tent, 1791, two millions of pounds were grown in 
the union—1 1-2 millions of which grew in South 
Carolina, and one half million in Georgia. 

In 1801, 40 millions was the crop of the United 
States—of which 20 millions grew in South Caro- 
lina, 10 in Georgia, 5 in Virginia, 4 in North Caro- 
lina and 1 in Tennessee. 

In 1811, the crop of the United States had reached 
80,000,000—of which 40 grew in South Carolina, 
20 in Georgia, 8 in Virginia, 7in North Carolina, 3 
in Tennessee and 2 in Louisiana. 

In 1821, one hundred and seventy millions of 
pounds were growing in the union, as follows: 50 





_*This number, however, includes about 40 who pe- 
rished in the Thames, in consequence of accidents oc- 





casioned by steamers. 
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millions in South Carolina, 45 in Georgia, 20 in Ten. 
nessee, 20 in Alabama, 12 in Virginia, 10 in No.) 
Carolina, 10 in Louisiana and 10 in Missis: ippi. » 

In 1826, the whole crop of the union was 348 1-9 
millions, Of this, Georgia grew 75 millions, South 
Carolina 70, Tennessee 45, Alabama 45, Louisiana 
38, Mississippi 20, Virginia 25, North Caroling 
18, Florida 2 and Arkansas one half of a million, 

In 1833, the crops of the United States had jp. 
creased to 4373-4 millions. Of this, 88 millions 
grew in Georgia, 73 in South Carolina, 70 in Mis. 
sissippi, 65 in Alabama, 55 in Louisiana, 508in Ten. 
nessee, 15 in Florida, 13 in Virginia, 10 in North 
Carolina and 3-4 in Arkansas. 

The next year, 1834, the crops had increased to 
457 1-2 million and was grown as follows.—8s5 jp 
Mississippi, §5 in Alabama, 75 in Georgia, 65 1-2 
in South Carolina, 62 in Louisiana, 45 in Tennessee 
20 in Florida, 10 in Virginia, 9 1-2 in North Caro. 
lina and 1-2 in Arkansas. Subsequently, no certain 
data are in our possession; butthe estimate at this 
time is 550 millions as the whole crop of the union, 

Thus it will be seen, that from 1791 to 1826. 
South Carolina was the most abundant cotton grow. 
ing state in the union. In 1826 Georgia took the 
lead, and held it till 1834, when Alabama and Mis. 
sissippi took the front rank. At this time, Missis. 
sippi is perhaps the most extensive cotton growing 
state in the union.—South Carolina and Alabama 
are next. North Carolina is beginning to deterio. 
rate as a cotton country; while the worn lands in 
middle Tennessee are thought to improve for this 
culture—maturity, the vital desideratum, not being 
so easily allowed in the rank luxuriance of the fresh. 


er soils. COTTON PLANT. 


A late Paris journal gives a tabular state. 
ment of the importations and sales of cotton at 
Havre, for the last fifteen years. We subjoina 
statement from 1835 inclusive, made up to the first 
of June in each year. 


On hand Arrivalsin’§ Sales in On hand 

Ist Jan. 5 mos. 5 mos. June 1. 
1835, 22,000 bls. 137,171 bls. 67,571 bls. 103,400 bls. 
1836, 18,800 “ 172,507 “ 125,907 * 79.800 “ 
1837, 45,500 “* 154,959 * 103,959 ** 91,500 “ 
1838, 33.000 “ 148,220 “ 130,420 “ 36,800 “ 
1839, 33,800 “ 139,225 “* 111,235 * 50,000 “ 


Our commercial friends will perceive that, com- 
pared with the previous years, there has been no ex- 
cess of shipments to France, the present large stock 
being caused by the great deficiency of sales which 
are less than in any year with one exception (1831) 
since 1825. 


BROAD CLOTH SMUGGLING. 

The trial which has been going on at Boston, 
arising out of a seizure of British broad cloths, 
smuggled through the custom house by one Boltom- 
ly, a British agent, has resulted in a verdict in favor 
of the United States. His case is said by the New 
York Express to be similar to that of Samuel R. 
Wood, in New York a few months since, except 
that in this case the fraud was committed by collu- 
sion with a custom house officer. These cases ol 
fraud have occurred very frequently of late, and 
unless something is done effectually to stop 1b 
knaves will acquire a monopoly of the market, and 
drive honest importers out of the business. We 
copy from the Boston Gazette the following excel- 
lent remarks on the subject: 

Bottomly, the person implicated in the case now 
before court, is an Englishman, having accowplices 
in his own country, and in our own custom houses: 
With such associates our laws are set at defiance, 
and the revenue defrauded. By such miscreabls, 
immense quantities of British goods are throw! 
into the market, by paying very low duties or none 
at ail, to the prejudice of the regular importer, @? 
the destruction of the manufacturing interests. 
is owing to these infamons proceedings, that 0v! 
woolen manufactories have languished, and many ° 
those engaged in them ruined. 

With such extensive frontiers as we have, 2” 
ench facilities to corrupt the officers of the GOV" 
ment, owing to the leniency of our laws, it is di ‘i 
cult to find a remedy for this glaring evil. Never 
theless, it is incumbent on business men, to devis 
some means to prevent the practice of smuggling 
in every shape. How shall this be accomplishet’ 
A single mode occurs,—that of having Tide 
penal laws. The existing statutes merely prov” 
for the confiscation of the goods detected, a8 . 
zled. But the profit of the smuggling 1s £° hss 
mous, and the difficulty of detection so greal, sak 
these foreign swindlers are willing to run ia 
of seizure. They deliberately make calculation 
based on the chances of detection. If now and ea 
a lot of goods is seized, they are willing te ag we 
them to confiscation, and rely on successful aes 
efforts, to make up the loss, Thus is the prac 
interminable. 
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Our laws are therefore deficient of rigor. In ad- 
dition to the confiscation of the goods, the law 
ouzit to declare, the smuggling or making faise in- 
yoices, felony, punishable in the penitentiary. This 
would give character to the laws, and aim at the 
character of the offenders. Men, who would be 
willing to expose their property to the chances of 
forfeiture, for the chances of gain would hesitate to 
expose their carcasses to incarceration and hard 
bor. 
it memorial to congress on this subject would 
robably be listened to, and we doubt not, that it 
would be signed by every honest business man of 
our city, and of every other city in the union. It is a 
matter on which people of all parties would con- 
cur,—whether tariff men or anti-tariff,—whether 
free traders or manufacturers. Every body would 
be for a faircompetition. A petition to congress in 
favor of such a penal law, if followed by enact- 
ment, would have a happy effect on the whole 
community. 

The general features of the above case, are con- 
tained in the following extract of a letter to the 
editor of the United States Gazette, from its New 
York correspondent: 

“The case of frand on the revenue, which has 
been before the U. 8. district court at Boston, for 
the last week, was brought to close on Friday last, 
when a verdict in favor of the United States was 
returned. The general features of the case are as 
follows:— 

“James Bottomly, jr. a large importer of wollens, 
was very intimate with James Campbell, a deputy 
collector; he never entered any importations witb- 
out the assistance of this deputy, and the package 
sent to the appraiser’s as a sample of each invoice, 
was always of a particular kind, viz: the package 
uf the highest cost in the invoice. 

‘“‘The officers suspected some design, and seized 
an invoice of fifteen packages of wollens. The 
package was sent to the appraiser and found to be 
correctly invoiced, and the residue one-third atleast 
below real value. On referring to the books of the 
custom house, it was found that Mr. Bottomly had 
made at least twenty-one entries, by the assistance 
of deputy Campbell, in every case by the highest 
cost package of each invoice. 

“The goods at issue are supposed to have been 

art of those twenty-one false and fradulent entries. 
The proper marks, tags and numbers were missing, 
and the ends of the pieces, and the boxes in which 
they were placed, were singularly gouged and cut, 


apparently with the view to erase the means of 


tracing the goods. 

‘Judge Davis decided that the government had 
made out a case of ‘probable cause” of fraud, and 
this placed the burden of proof upon the claimant to 
trace the goods to their origin, and show that they 
were regularly imported, and that the allegations in 
the information were false. Having failed to do 
this, the goods are of course legally forfeited. Their 
value is about $10,000.”’ 


DEPARTURE OF THE STEAM SHIPS. 

We copy the following graphic accounts of the 
departure of the steam ships from the New York 
papers of the 2d inst. The scene, indeed, was a 
glorious one, and the exultation manifested by the 
people a noble tribute to those who have accoin- 
plished the greattriumph over the winds and waves. 

From the New York Express. 

At 1lo’clock, yesterday, the Great Western left 
her pier,—and nearly 2 o’clock, the British Queen 
followed after. The Great Western was off Staten 
Islandon the quarantine ground before the British 
Queen got out of the East River. These ships 
have had superb berths in two new piers built for 
them at the tobacco inspection warehouse, where 
they have been agreeably located both for the re- 
ception of passengers and of cargo. We under- 
stand that the three companies,—of London, Bris- 
tol and Liverpool, have made a contract to have 
berths fora term of vears,—and that after May 
next, asteam ship will leave them for England re- 
gularly every tendays. They are now the only 
piers in the city, which can accommodate these le- 
viathen visiters. 

Prodigious masses of people crowded the Batte- 
ry, and the wharves and vessels on the East River, 
to see these ships go off. The number was legion 
—and the roofs of the houses were pretty well fill- 
ed, not only in New York, but in Brooklyn 
and Jersey City. It is stated by those who had a 
Whole view of this display of the multitude from 
the roofs of houses in favorable situations, that 
there has been nothing like it in New York for a 
long time. The ladies of that part of the city 
Which overlooks the East River, and the ladies of 

Villiamsburgh, Brooklyn, &c. seemed to have de- 
Serted their parlours and saloons for the rools of 
their houses. Brooklyn heights were lined with 





people. The steamboats in the harbor made ay 
most magnificent show as an escort on the occa- | 
sion. How many of these boats there were, it is 


difficult to say, for at times, the East River secmed | 
to be fall of them,—but conspicuous among the 
number was the Neptune, which, it is said, had 
eleven hundred persons on board at the time.— 
Streaming with flags, as they were and alive with 
persons, the whole scene presented a picture of un- 
common beauty. 

Any thing like an estimate of the number of 
persons who were viewing this departure of the 





steam ships would be but the merest conjecture, 
but we are told that the crowd that thronged the 
piers, where the ships were, was immense,—and 
we very much doubt whether any event in the city 
of late years, has attracted at once such a multi- 
tude of gazers. The curiosity even of the softer 
sex so got the better of their timidity, that they, 
with their children pretty well filled the piers, and 
the surrounding wharves where the ships were. 
Business was for a time quite suspended,—anc 
so much were the population absorbed, that at 
times parts of the city seemed tobe quite deserted. 

The rapidity with which the British Queen was 
got eff, is amazing,—for she has had but three 
working days, anda small part of Thursday, but 
the work upon her has been unremitted. Her 
paddles have been widened. Ballast and coal have 
sunk her deeper in the water. The most extra- 
ordinary efforts have been made to put her punc- 
tually upon the line as advertised. and her con- 
signees, her agents and her officers have been re- 
markably suecessful. The spectacle often pre- 
sented about her, has been amusing and novel—and 
of it, there has been no remission night nor day. 
Coal and beef, ice and specie, baggage and mutton, 
have been promiscuously huddled on board, with 
great rapidity—and if one thing can be untangled 
after another, the workmen must have been won- 
derful in the preservation of order. It is no easy 
job to send off an Astor house 3,000 miles on the 
sea, in three days. 

We have not heard of any serious accidents, not- 
withstanding the crowded state of the harbor. The 
steamboat Novelty broke her shaft, and was towed 
up to town by the steamboats Liberty and Wave. 

The Great Western passed ovt of the Fast river 
at half past 1. P. M. attended by the steamers Ar- 
row and Passaic, both filled to overflowing with 
passengers. The British Queen left the river at 2, 
P. M. attended by the steamer Neptune, also cram- 
med with passengers. The pilot boat Essex, capt. 
Heyer, saluted both steamers in handsome style as 
they passed the Essex, which was returned by the 
steamers. 

The Great Western passed Sandy Hook light, all 
sails set, quarter to 3 o’clock. The Queen passed 
5 minutes to 4 o’clock. They have now passed 
beyond newspaper jurisdiction, but the most im- 
portant item of news from the other side, for those 
who have wagers, will be—which arrived out first. 

From the Courier and Inquirer. 

About the hour, yesterday, at which it was an- 
nounced that the British steam ships would leave 
their moorings at the wharf, on their return voyage, 
our streets, usually so thronged with people, were 
comparatively deserted, and the shores on either 
side of the river were literally swarming with the 
multitude. On the New York side, the vessels at 
the wharves were crowded from their decks to their 
maintops, every spot from which a sight of the river 
could be caught, even the house tops, was filled, 
and the battery in particular—the great resort on 
such occasions—seemed teeming with human be- 
ings. Nor was the Brooklyn shore less a place of 
resort. From the navy yard to Red Hook, the 
heights were lined with spectators, all anxious, if 
not to gratify their curiosity, at least to be able to 
say that they had seen the steam ships depart. 
Perhaps an expectation that there would be some- 
thing tike a trial of speed between the two compe- 
titors for the honors of Atlantic navigation, added 
to the general curiosity exhibited. If it were so, 
disappointment, in this respect, could not be more 
complete, for we are happy to say that the com- 
manders of each vessel, and all concerned in them, 
repudiate the idea of obtaining any advantage in 
public estimation by the dangerous expedient of 
calling to their aid more than the usual quantum of 
that mighty power which impels them. 

On regarding the scene which the East river and 
its shores yesterday presented, the thought that 
would probably first suggest itself to a reflecting 
mind would be: how insignificant are the objects 
which have called this mass together—though these 
objects are the work of human intelligence in one 
of its highest efforts—compared with the imposing 


spectacle of such a concentration of human beings, 





of the great city they have reared for themselves, 


ito sea. 


of nature’s hand seen in the broad expanse of wa- 
ters which conises along its shores! Even when 
the steam ships themselves entered on the scene, 
we lovoiuniarily calied to mind a passage ii one of 
Walter Scott’s novels where he speaks of the com- 
parative pigmy display which a large military array 
made amid the bigh hills of Scotland. 

But a truce to philosophizing. Our task is to tell 
of the departure of the steam ships. At about 
twenty minutes past one, the firing of a gun from 
the Great Western announced her departure from 
the wharf, and she proceeded, occasionally firing as 
she went, along the usual channel to sea. The 
British Queen left her moorings at ten minutes past 
two, made a slight curve up to the navy yard, and 
then stood on her course. As she passed the U.S. 
ship North Carolina, the band paid her the -same 
compliment they had on her arrival, of playing 
“God save the queen.” She, too, occasionally sa- 
luted the city, which was answered from the guns 
at Castle Garden. At the Narrows she was detained 
half an hour in putting on board the steam packet 
Nepiune a boat load of the friends of the passengers, 
and then pursued her way. When last seen, at 
about 18 miles distant from the city, the Great 
Western was about fifteen miles ahead of the Queen, 
the latter then going along majestically, with some 
sail set. 

The steamers Neptune, Passaic, Novelty, Her- 
cules and Arrow accompanied the British steamers 
They were crowded with passengers, be- 
decked with flags and provided with bands of music. 


The mayor of Portsmouth, Eng. previous to the 
departure of the British Queen steamer on her 
voyage to New York, invited, in the name of the 
burgesses and inhabitants of the place, captain Ro- 
berts, her commander, his officers and crew, and all 
the passengers she might bring from New York on 
her return, to an entertainment on a large scale. 
Fat times for the passengers. 





PERILOUS ADVENTURE AT THE FALLS 
OF NIAGARA. 
Buffalo, July 26. 

An occurrence of most thrilling interest took 
place at Niagara Falls yesterday afternoon, attended 
with immense peril to the lives of two individuals, 
but resulting in a most happy and providential de- 
liverance. 

The new bridge to Iris island is planted in a 
frightful rapid, where the current is from 20 to 30 
miles an bour, and is only about 100 or 150 yards 
above the brow of the great pricipice or perpendicu- 
lar fall. A carpenter by the name of Chapin was 
engaged with others in covering the bridge, and 
while at work upon a staging about 100 feet from 
[ris island, accidently lost his footing and was pre- 
cipitated into the rapids, and in the twinkling of an 
eye swept away towards the great cataract. Speedy 
and inevitable destruction seemed to await biim; but 
fortunately he was uninjured by the fall, and even 
in this most hopeless condition retained perfect seif- 
possession. ‘Turning his eye toward the only point 
of hope above the fearful precipice, he succeeded, 
by great dexterity in swimming, itr effecting a land- 
ing upon a little island some twenty feet in width 
and length, the outermost of the group of Little Ce- 
dar islands, situated some thirty or forty yards above 
the falls, and about equidistant from Goat Island and 
the American shore. 

There he stood for an hour, looking calmly and 
beseechingly back upon the numerous spectators 
who lined the bridge and shores, but with whoin 
he could hold no conversation on account of the dis- 
tance, and the roar of the rapids. 2 

‘There is a man in the village of the Falls by the 
name of Robinson, of extraordinary muscular pow- 
er, great intrepidity, and withal an admirable boat- 
inan —and he was probably the only one that could 
have been found within fifty miles—who generously 
volunteered his services to attempt reaching the is- 
land in a boat and bring Chapinotf. <A light boat of 
two oars, similar in construction to the White Hall 
race boats, was soon procured, and he embarked. 

He proceeded with great deliberation and con- 
summate skill, darting his little boat across the ra- 
pid channels, and at the intervening eddies holding 
up, to survey his situation and recruit his strength 
for the next trial. Ina few minutes he neared 
the island, but a rapid channel still intervened, 
sweeping close to the island, and rendering the at- 
tempt to land very difficult. He paused for a mo- 
ment, and then, with all his strength, darted across 
and sprang from his boat—his foot slipped, and he 
fell backward into the rapid current. With the 
spectators it was a moment of thrilling interest and 
breathless silence; his boat seemed inevitably lost, 
and hitnself in fearful jeopardy. Retaining, howe- 
ver, his grasp on the boat, he sprang in, and again 
seizing his oars brought up under the lee of the little 
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island. All again felt a momentary relief, but still|tion in New Jersey in 1817, and sundry primary | experience in this branch especially, recommendeg OFFIC 
the great labor and hazard of the enterprise remain- | triangulations projected and completed deci said | him as peculiarly qualified for the undertaking, ]; | 
ed to be overcome. A cool head and a strong arm year. The work at this period was interrupted by; was conducted on the best established scientif 
could only effect it—Robinson proved equal to the | the omission of gongress to make the necessary ap- | principles, and the result exhibited such remarkabje 
task. Taking his companion on board in the same | propriations, presumed to have been owing to the disparity in the weights and measures used in the Since 
careful and deliberate manner, though at infinitely | urgent demand for funds to meet the payments on different custom houses, as to demonstrate the uy. tional T 
greater hazard and labor, they effected a safe land- | account of the heavy national debt then due by the gent necessity of providing standards for their repy. and oce 
as Goat island. country, and other important objects of a public na-| lation, to insure uniformity throughout the Uniteq with th 
here the spectators assembled to give them a/ture. Matters thus remained until the passage of| States. Reports were accordingly made by the se. tary, W 
cordial greeting. A scene of great excitement en- | the actof the 10th July, 1832, entitled ‘‘an act to| cretary of the treasury to the senate in 1931 and °39 puildin, 
sued. The boat was drawn up the bank, and it was | carry into effect the act to provide for a survey of| accompanied by a detailed statement prepared by surer, ¢ 
moved and carried by acclamation that a collection | the coast of the United States,” by which the act of] Mr. Hassier, showing the mode of conducting the ney ge! 
be taken up on the spot for Chapin and his noble- | 1807 was revived, and requiring the survey to em- | com arison and the results obtained. In some caseg the ger 
hearted deliverer, Robinson. It was a generous one, | brace the coasts of Florida. This act also autho-| the bushel was found to differ quite six quarts, anq sent, Or 
and was thankfully received; but the reflection to | rises the president, ‘in the execution of the law, to| the twenty-eight pound weight to differ between nade fic 
Robinson that he has rescueda alinensbeieg amen employ all persons in the land and naval service of| two and three ounces. The yard stick differed less south w 
such circumstances will be to his generous heart a | the United States, and such astronomers and other| though it was usually too habe As the general side of 
much richer one. After the collection, Robinson | persons as he may deem proper,” collection act of 1799 requires a periodical ‘exami. surer ¢ 
and Chapin took their seats in the boat, and were} Mr. Hassler was again appointed by the president | nation and trial of the weights and measures, and genera 
carried in triumph on the shoulders of their neigh- | to make the survey under the superintendence of| other instruments used in ascertaining the duties on ee" 
bors to the village. the treasury department, on the same terms agreed | imports, to be made with standards to be provided the reg 
The intense interest of the whole scene was | upon if 1816. Under the festering care of congress, | by each collector at the public expense,”’ the trea. wing, @ 
heightened by the presence of Chapin’s wife and | this great national work has been since prosecuted | sury department forthwith gave directions to have [& vtiice | 
children, who stood on the shore, watching with un- | with as much vigor and activity as the nature of it| the necessary standards prepared according to an. wing, | 
availing horror and agony what seemed his inevita- | would admit of, and many highly important results | thentic units ascertained and recommended by Mr The 
ble and fearful fate. With what devout and heart- | have already been realized, and amongst them the | H. to wit: ' tion, a 
felt gratitude must they have thanked God, when |discovery of another channel into the harbor of “The avoirdupois pound (which is the pound of the en: 
the husband and parent once more stood by their | New York, of sufficient depth of water for the safe | commerce) to be derived from the troy pound of the contall 
side safe and sound. [ Com. Advertiser. | passage of vessels of the largest class in and out of| mint by the legal proportions of 5,760 grains, which As t 
: that port. constitute the troy pound, to 7,000 grains troy, tation 
SURVEY OF THE COAST OF THE U. S. The superintendent has under his direction seve- | Which constitute the avoirdupois pound. The liquid manife 
AND THE PREPARATIONS OF STANDARD WEIGHTS | ral able assistants and officers under them, engaged | measure to be the wine gallon of 231 cubic inches; & of the 
AND MEASURES FOR THE CUSTOM HOUSES AND |in the topographical part of the survey, and are di-|and the dry measure the Winchester bushel of other § 
THE RESPECTIVE STATES OF THE UNION. vided into separate corps for accomplishing the | 2,150.42 cubic inches, according to the standard of corride 
_ _ From the Washington Globe, | main and secondary triangulations, and the planeta- | 36 inches, adopted as the English yard.” are am 
Believing that a brief sketch of the object and |ble operations. Besides, there are four vessels em-| _ Brass being decided to be the most suitable mate. large 
progress made inthese two great national works | ployed in the hydrographical portions of the work, | tial for the standards, and it being important to have ies 
may prove interesting to our readers and the com-|in making the necessary soundings and examina-|it of the best quality, it was accordingly prepared would 
inunity generally, we have taken some paias to pro- | tion of currents, shores, bays, harbors, &c. on the | from American zinc ore and the purest copper to be sant al 
cure accurate information from authentic sources |coast. These operations are conducted by intelli-| obtained. The result has been the production of stabith 
on these subjects. The following contains the re-| gent and experienced naval officers, (under the| brass of a very superior quality, prepared in this ba ate 
sult of our inquiries: iinmediate direction of the superintendent) where | city by the superintendent and his assistant. can b 
; (SURVEY OF THE COAST. _ determinations are grounded on points and results| The standard weights have already been complet- its fav 
The attention of congress was first invited to the | first established:by the topographical parties on the| ed and delivered to the respective custom houses, vaulte 
subject of a survey of the entire coast of the United | land, and thereby giving to then mathematical pre- | and the measures of capacity and of length have their 
States by president Jefferson in 1807, anda law | cision and certainty. been mostly fabricated, and are now undergoing pro- hibitec 
was accordingly passed in that year, authorising) From a casual examination of the report of the | per comparison and final adjustment, which itisex- vity 0! 
and requesting the president “to cause a survey to| superintendent, made to the secretary of the trea-| pected will be completed at an early period. Some The 
be taken of the coasts of the United States, in | sury, and laid before congress at the last session, it| Judgment can be formed of the difficulty in making stories 
which shall be designated the islands and shoals, | appears that the work has been completed in all its| this adjustment, when it is stated that the scales to dispos 
with the roads or places of anchorage, within twen- | details throughout that part of the coast and adja-| test the weights can be turned by a hair, and that are pa 
ty leagues of any part of the shores of the United | cent waters lying between the eastern extremity of| the thinnest silk paper can be detected on the end § the bi 
States; and also the respective courses anddistances | Long Island Sound, to the neighborhood of Long of the yard. | Senec 
between the principal capes or head lands, together | Branch, New Jersey, and the necessary triangula- By a joint resolution of congress, approvedthe — The 
with such other matter as he may deem proper for} tions to pursue the survey and soundings of the| 14th of June, 1836, the secretary of the treasury is _ tends 
completing an accurate chart of every part of the | Delaware, the outer sea shore and Barnegat bay, directed ‘‘to cause a complete set of all the weights These 
coasts within the extent aforesaid.” have been extended southerly to the vicinity of| and measures adopted as standard, and now either selate 
The act turther authorised and requested the | Cape May, and towards the north to Mount Car- | made or in the progress of manufacture for the use rangi 
president, ‘for any of the purposes aforesaid, to| mel, in Connecticut. Sounding parties are now of the several custom houses, and for other purpo- case ( 
cause proper and rant a persons to be employed, | engaged in completing their operations between the | sés, to be delivered to the governor of each state in been « 
and also such of the pu lic vessels in actual service | points indicated. Accurate maps and charts of the the union, or such persons as he may appoint, for | 2 
as he may judge expedient, and to give such in-|respective portions of the work, as it progressed, the use of the states respectively, to the end that an whict 
structions for regulating their conduct as to him | have been prepared, and whenever directed by con- | Uniform standard of weights and measures may be ayer 
may appear proper according to the tenor of this | gress to be pabliahed, will, no doubt, furnish highly established throughout the union.”’ 4 seer 
act.” i iyi important information, and prove of great practical| We understand that the standard weights have al- & , _ 
The duty of carrying into effect this law was de- | public utility, and especially to the maritime portion ready been completed for the respective states, and — cen 
volved by the president on the secretary of the | of the community. the executives thereof duly advised of the fact. In — > 
treasury, Mr. allatin. Accordingly, in March, — many instances, they have been delivered, and in , f Th 
1807, a circular was issued by that officer, request- STANDARD WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. others the department is awaiting the receipt of : rae > 
ing the suggestion of the outlines of a plan of the In December, 1819, on the motion of Mr.| proper directions as to their delivery and transmis- J eren' 
contemplated work, ‘to unite correctness and prac- | Lownpes, of South Carolina, a resolution was| sion. i nS 
ticability.”” Various plans were presented, and one | adopted by the house of representatives, directing| The preparation of the weights and measures, as q a 
submitted by professor F.R. Hassler was adopted | the secretary of state “to report to this house what| well as their distribution, has at all times been under pe 
by the president; but, owing to the situation of the | information he may be able to obtain as to the re-| the general superintendence of the head o/ the treasury E — 
external relations of the country at that period, the | gulations and standard for weights and measures in| department; but that of the survey of the coast was, 5 coves 
president deemed it best to postpone commencing | the several states, and as to the proceedings in fo- in 1833, transferred from the treasury to the navy |: pare 
the work, and, in the mean time, directed Mr. H. reign countvies for establishing uniformity in weights | department, then in charge of Mr. Woopsury, as §& Tt 
to furnish descriptions of the scientific instruments | and measures; together with such a plan for fixing a| secretary. In 1835, after that gentleman was placed 4 nad 
required for the prosecution of the work. These |standard of weights and measures for the United | at the head of the treasury department, the survey ’ d a 
preliminaries being settled, and it appearing that the | States, as he may deem most proper for their adop- | of the coast was again put in charge of the latter diff 
necessary instruments could not be procured in the | tion.” department, where it still remains. 4 > 7 
country, it become necessary to send to Europe for} In compliance with this resolution, a very able We cannot conclude this hasty sketch, without 4 ri 
them, whither Mr. Hassler was instructed to pro- | and interesting report was made by the secretary of again adverting to the great importance of these — poste 
ceed for that object. He accordingly embarked for | state, (Mr. Apams), in February, 1821, detailing works in a national point of view, and according b Walk 
England in the year 1811, and had the necessary | many important facts, and exhibiting a remarkable | our humble meed of praise to those distinguished ; pric 
instruinents prepared under his immediate direc- | difference between the weights and measures used | men who conceived, as well as those who counte- pe 
tionand inspection. Before this commission was | at the respective custoin houses. nanced and supported the undertakings. By the this 
accomplished, however, the peace of the country No further proceedings appear to have been taken | first mentioned work, all the prominent points im : and: 
was interrupted, and Mr. Hassler was thus prevent- | in the matter until May, 1830, when a resolution| our extensive seacoast, with the numerous bays, tle i 
ed from returning to the United States with the in- | was adopted in the senate of the United States, on| harbors, shoals, currents, &c. together with the true of tt 
struments until towards the close of the year 1815. | the motion of Mr. Wospsupry, then senator from | location and bearing of the respective light houses sal 
In the year 1818 Mr. Dallas, then Secretary of ; New Hampshire, directing the secretary of the trea- and beacons, will be established with scientific od com 
the treasury, with the tag of the president, | sury “to cause a comparison to be made of the actnegs and precision; and by the last, the no les tired 
engaged the services of Mr. Hassler, who eutered | standards of weights and ineasureg no. uged in the | important regulation of a system prescribing unl- T 
on the undertaking as superintendent of ithe entire | priaétat gustom houses in the Uniled States, and |formity in regard to weights and ineasures through- the 
work, with authority te employ officers from fhe | report to thm Senate at the next session of con-| out the union. ‘These facts cannot fail to commes roor 
corps of engineersand from the navy as asciitants,|ress.2 9 the works to, the favorable consideration of the root 
and to provide the pecessary equipments, gc. for|® In obedience to this resolation, the required com-| American people, as they will tend to exalt our né= con! 
athe successful prosecution of the wotk. * After the parison was ¢omithenced under the immediate gu-| tional character, and be deemed lasting memorials: whi 
preparatory reconnoitering and surveys, a base line | perintendencé of' Mr. F. R. Hasstex, whose high of the age and of the institutions under. which they moc 
\reput : were matured and accomplished. 


was established and duly ratified by careful caleula-'| reputation for stientific acquirements generally, and 
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————* “: 
OFFICIAL ACCOUNT OF THE PROGRESS 
OF THE PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 
From the Globe of 31st July. 
THE NEW TREASURY. 

Since the adjournment of congress, many addi- 
tional rooms in this building have been completed, 
and occupied by the different bureaus connected 
with the treasury department. Beside the secre- 
tary, who, with his suit, occupied rooms in this 
building the Jast year, we now have to add the trea- 
surer, the register, the first comptroller, the attor- 
ney general, the solicitor and the commissioner of 
the general land office. The secretary, for the pre- 
sent, occupies the north wing on the first or colon- 
nade floor; the attorney general the west side of the 
south wing, on the same floor; the solicitor the east 
side of the same wing, on the same floor; the trea- 
surer occupies rooms adjoining both the attorney 
general and solicitor. The first comptroller’s rooms 
are on the west side of the south wing, second floor; 
the register’s rooms on the east side of the same 
wing, and second floor; the commissioner of the land 
office occupies the whole of the rooms in the north 
wing, upon the second and third floors. 

The west wing is in rapid progress of construc- 


tion, and will probably be in a state to be occupied 


the ensuing winter: the four floors in this wing will 
contain forty-eight rooms. 

As this structure draws nigh completion, its adap- 
tation to the object of its construction becomes more 
manifest. The fears which, in the incipient state 


_ of the work, were entertained by some on this and 


other grounds, have proved to be groundless. ‘The 
corridors, both in their width and quantity of light, 
are amply sufficient. The rooms are abundantly 


| large for the transaction of the public business.— 
| The attic, or third story rooms, which it was thought 


would be dark and uncomfortable, are airy, plea- 


_ sant and sufficiently lighted. And lastly, upon the 


stability of the building, in its walls and arches, 
upon which a doubt was expressed by some, there 
can be now but one opinion, and that altogether in 
its favor. Nothing can be more beautiful than the 


_ vaulted ceilings of the rooms, halls and corridors; in 
_ their lightness and form of construction we have ex- 
' hibited the triumphs of science and art over the gra- 


vity of mere matter. 

The floors of the corridors in the two principal 
stories are paved with black and white marble tiles, 
disposed diamond fashion; the attic corridor floors 
are paved with the German white and red flag stone; 
the basement corridor floor will be paved with the 


_ Seneca flag stone. 


The main corridor, running north and south, ex- 


F tends 340 feet; that running east and west 170 feet. 


These corridors, with their vaulted ceilings and tes- 
selated pavements, produced a fine effect to the eye, 
When the grand stair- 


been completed, and thrown into contiguity with its 


_ spacious hall, studded with massive doric columns, 


which support a fretted groin ceiling, this central 


entrance to the building will be at once striking and 
' picturesque. In front and on either hand extend 
_ the vaulted corridors, into which all the various of- 
_ fice rooms open and communicate with each other 


on every floor. 


The whole interior plan is so arranged as to af- 


ford every facility of intercourse between the dif: 


4 ferent bureaus, with every admissible economy of 
_ Space aud security of the public records deposited 


here. The dressings of all the doors and windows, 


_ asalso the skirting or base course of the rooms and 


5 


_ corridors, are of stone, and the floors of the rooms 


covered with hydraulic cement, which is for this 


' PUrpose equal to stone itself, and vastly more eco- 


homical, 


There are three main approaches upon the colon- 
nade level to the interior of the building, which con- 
duct to so many marble stairways leading up to the 
different stories, and down to the basement apart- 
ment. On the basement floor a number of rooms 

ave been and are now nearly finished, and some 
occupied. As the cut stone for the west wing 
walls, now under construction, has to be carried 
through the corridor of this story, neither it nor the 
rooms can be completed for office business. When 
this operation ceases, the whole will be finished, 
and the accommodations furnished here will be lit- 
tle inferior to those on the third story. The floor 
of the basement rooms is a step above the ground, 
and being constructed of solid masonry, paved and 
teehee with hydraulic mortar, they will be en- 
y. 

The present extent of plan of this building, when 
a west wing is completed, will furnish about 150 
wre, of varied dimensions; the area of the office 
an exceeds 300 square feet, and their cubical 

ntents 3,600 feet, ample space for two clerks, 


which ee : 
modate > Were originally designated to accom- 


The operations on this building have been chiefly 
confined this year to complete the interior for early 
occupancy. Nothing has been done towards rear- 
ing its magnificent colonnade. Many blocks of the 
columns are on the ground, and a few of them work- 
ed and set up on the terrace. A number of the ca- 
pitals and bases are cut, which will forward this 
work when undertaken. 

The grade of 15th street, in front of the colonnade 
terrace, is now undergoing a change, which, when 
carried out to completion, will obviate the natural 
defect complained of in the locality of the building, 
arising out of the rapid grade of the street, which 
covered up one endof the basement sodeeply. The 
base of the colonnade will then present a level line 
in its whole extent, and thus the finished parts of 
the building be raised entirely out of the ground. 

PROGRESS OF THE PATENT OFFICE BUILDING. 

This edifice is now having its last or upper tier 
of arches turned. These arches, which form the 
ceiling of one immense room, are supported by 
twenty columns and twenty-eight pilasters, sur- 
mounted by their entablature, which decorate and 
divide it into eighteen alcoves. The whole extent 
of this grand saloon is 263 feet by 62 feet wide, and 
will be appropriated to the display of the models of 
art. 

The exterior walls approach their finished height, 
and in some parts the main cornice is set. As the 
roof is now in preparation, and the arches are ex- 
pected to be in a state to be covered in within a 
month or six weeks, there is every probability that 
the two suites of rooms below will be prepared for 
occupancy before the next meeting of congress. 

The first or basement story of this building (which 
is above the ground) contains one iarge room for 
models, 70 by 62 feet; two other large rooms, 30 
by 20 feet; eight rooms, 20 by 22 feet, besides a 
spacious hall and stair-case 86 by 38 feet, a corridor 
15 feet wide, and four small rooms 20 by 10 feet — 
These apartments are all vaulted with groin arches, 
and those in the hall and large model room sprung 
upon massive piers of stone. 

The second or principal floor, which is level with 
the terrace of the portico, is similarly divided, and 
contains the same number of apartinents of the same 
size as the story below, massive columns taking the 
place of the square pillars for supporting the arches. 
The upper or third floor has been already described. 

The ascent to the principal floor will be bya 
flight of granitesteps, which land on a spacious ter- 
race spreading nearly 100 feet in extent, and 32 
feet wide. This terrace is elevated on groin arches, 
and forms the base of the grand portico, which is 
composed of sixteen columns, in double rows, and 
two massive ante, rising with their entablature 50 
feet, the whole surmounted by a portico. The pro- 
portions of this portico correspond with those of the 
Parthenon at Athens. 

Passing across the terrace of the porticuv, you en- 
tera spacious hall, decorated with columns which 
support groin arches, at the end of which a double 
flight of circular steps of marble will ascend to the 
grand model saloon. The whole of this story, to- 
gether with the entire building, is vaulted, and 
made fire proof. 

The operations on this edifice are all bent to ren- 
dering the interior habitable within the shortest 
period. Consequently, little or no progress has been 
made with the portico, except constructing its base, 
which is of massive granite, and turning the arch 
which is to support the steps. 

The basement story of the building is constructed 
with split granite, (except the base of the portico, 
which is dressed). The superstructure is built of 
freestone. The present building is in length 270 
feet, and in depth 70 feet. When its wings are ad- 
ded, the fagade will extend 240 feet. 

This edifice has a commanding position, seated 
upon a ridge of ground which, from the top of the 
building, enabled the eye to range over the whole 
city. The principal approach to it is by 8th street, 
which is fronted by the portico, so that this impos- 
ing feature in the fagade will or may be viewed all 
the way from Pennsylvania avenue. It is in con- 
templation to grade 8th street in such a manner as 
to enable the whole height of this portico, with its 
basement, to be seen from the avenue. 

PROGRESS OF THE GENERAL POST OFFICE BUILD- 
ING. 

The foundations of this edifice are in a rapid state 
of construction. Already the massive wall of the 
southern section are up to the level to receive the 
sub-basement of marble, of which material three 
faeades ot this building are to be erected; the other 
walls are rising with despatch, and will, in the course 
of the next month, be ready for the cut stone work 
on every front. The centres for the first tier of 
arches will soon be sef. 

The marble work will commence early in the en- 





suing month. Extensive shops are now being erect- 


ed on 7th street, in the ‘mall,” for preparing the 
stone. The north front is to be erected of granite, 
which will proceed to be cut and set simultaneously 
with the marble, as will also the freestone, of which 
material the dressings of all the doors and windows 
in the interior of the building are to be formed. 

A stronger or handsomer piece of work than that 
presented in the foundation walls of this building 
cannot be found any where. The stone is obtained 
from quarries on the Potomac, and is of a remarka- 
bly good quality for making substantial walls, being 
long and broad, aud with square flat beds. The 


jambs and quoins in the interior have been formed 


of the old cut stone saved in the walls of the foriner 
building that was burnt; which, while adding to the 
beauty of the work, economizes in the cost of con- 
struction. 

The plan of this building is a parallelogram, 204 
feet in extent, and 65 feet in widih, with two wings 
at right angles, 103 feet each, and 54 feet wide. 
The elevation will embrace three floors above the 
basement, and afford about eighty rooms for the 
business of the department. It is not intended to 
locate the city post office in this building, all the 
space being required for the accommodation of the 
department. 

‘The style of architecture adopted in this edifice 
is the Corinthian; the order, composed of columns 
and pilasters, disposed upon a high rustic or chan- 
nelled base, forming the first story. The marble to 
be used in its construction will be from the same 
quarries as have supplied the custom house in New 
York—a beautiful white stone. The granite will 
be obtained from the quarries on the Patapsco—a 
handsome article, a specimen of which may be seen 
in the blockings and steps in front of the treasury 
and patent office buildings. The freestone will 
come from Aquia creek, in Virginia. 

The whole of this building will be constructed 
fire-proof, it being intended that every part should 
be vaulted, and the roofcovered with copper. Itis 
expected to be completed in two years. 

PROGRESS OF THE NEW JAIL. 

This building has progressed with every possible 
degree of rapidity since its commencement. The 
foundations were begun in May last; the walls are 
now raised one story, and the first tier of arches 
completed. The system of arching is intended to 
be continued above, so as to render the building 
entirely fire-proof. 

The dimensions of this edifice are as follows: 100 
feet front, 50 feet deep and 40 feet high, including 
three stories. By the interior arrangement, the cri- 
minals’ apartments are entirely separated from those 
of the debtors—the entrances being distinct to each. 
The walls of the cells and the arches are constructed 
with hydraulic cement, and every precaution adopted 
to guard against any attempt at an outbreak. The 
dorinitories of the watchmen look into the passage 
leading to the criminals’ cells. This passage divides 
the outer from the inner walls; so that the criminal 
would have to break through two walls before he 
could reach the yard or court of the prison. Each 
cell, as well as the entrances to the passages, will 
be closed with iron latticed doors. 

The walls of the building are all of brick, which, 
externally, are to be stuccoed with cement to imi- 
tate stone work. The design of this edifice is in 
the simple Anglo-Saxon style, with massive but- 
tresses, capped with stone; between these buttresses 
runs an embattled parapet. <A belfry will surmount 
the roof, to receive an alarm bell. 

It is intended to provide accommodations in this 
building for the keeper and his assistants. The 
main or south front will not have the appearance of 
a prison, as the iron bars to the windows will be 
fixed inside. The edifice is located on the Judiciary 
square, upon a commanding site, a short distance 
north of the Court House square, and will include 
extensive grounds. 

COURT HOUSE IN ALEXANDRIA, D. C. 

This building was commenced the last spring, 
and is now nearly ready to receive the roof. Its 
dimensions are 60 feet square, and 40 feet bigh to 
the eaves. The roof is to be hipped all round, and 
its peak surmounted by acupulaor belfry. The 
principal front is ornamented with a doric portico 
of four columns, elevated upon a high basement, 
flanked by a double flight of stone steps, which as- 
cend to the court-room floor. 

The building, in its elevation, presents a base- 
ment, a principal and an attic story. On the first 
floor the offices of the court room are placed, the 
rooms of which are to be arched, and made fire- 
proof. These rooms all open into a spacious corri- 
dor, extending from front to rear. Besides the pub- 
lic steps on the outside, there is a stairway com- 
municating with the upper floors. 

The hall of the court, with its jury rooms, &c. 





are placed on the second floor, the public access to 
which is by the flight of stone steps before men- 
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tioned, ascending to the portico, from which you | volved on the government of the United States by} sons annually appointed, with a liberal comperisa. 
their acceptance, in behalf of the nation, of this be-| tion for each course, were among the means wel} 


enter a vestibule, and pass from thence into the | 
outer bar of the court room. This room is of ample 
dimensions, including the whole breadth of the 
building, sweeping more than a semicircle in its 
plan, and rising the height of the two stories. 
Across its diameter a spacious gallery stretches 
above, which is communicated with from a stair- 
way in the vestibule. From the inner bar of the 
court room a door on each side leads into two small 
apartments under the gallery for the bailiffs, which 
are in advance of the two jury rooms into which 
they open. The grand jury rooms are above these, 
in the attic story, to which access is had by the 
same stairway that leads to the gallery. 

In the sweep of the circle forming the hall of the 
court, two of the square angles of the building 
are cut off and enclosed, which furnish two sinall 
apartments fer the judges and marshals, each hav- 
ing a window. The bar is divided to accommodate 
a number of desks, besides those for the judges, 
clerk, and marshal, and the jury boxes, &c. The 
area of the room includes near 3,500 square feet. 

It is expected that the court will be able to oc- 
cupy this building the coming spring term. 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 

Early in the late session of congress, the presi- 
dent of the United States, in calling the attention 
of congress to the fact of the receipt and invest- 
ment in state stocks of the bequest of James Smith- 
son for the purpose of establishing in this city an 
institution under the above name ‘for the increase 
and ditfusion of knowledge among men,’’ trans- 
mitted to the two houses the following replies to 
letters addressed by the secretary of state to the 
writers, inviting the communications thus made. 
The subject being of very general interest, these 
letters independently of the names of the writers, 
will probably be generally acceptable to our readers. 

[ Nat. Int. 
Quincy, October 8, 1838. 

Sir: I duly received your letter, dated in July 
last, expressing the desire of the president of the 
United States to consult the views of persons vers- 
ed in science and in matters relating to public 
education, as to the modes of applying the proceeds 
of the Smithsonian bequest, to meet the wishes of 
the testator, and which may prove most advanta- 
geous to mankind, with a view to present to con- 
gress the subject for their consideration and action 
upon it. 

Having been the chairman of the committee of 
the house of representatives, and reporter of the 
bill which became the act of July 1, 1836, relating 
to this bequest, in which act the faith of the United 
States is pledged for the application of the funds, 
placed by the founder of this institution at their 
disposal, to the promotion of the great object of 
his munificence, the increase and diffusion of know- 
ledge among men, I have waited with anxious ex- 
pectation the consummation of the first requisite for 
the accomplishment of the purpose—the recovery 
of the fund itself—aware that, until that should be 
affected, all speculation upon the most suitable ap- 

ropriation of the proceeds would be premature. 

t is with the warmest satisfaction that I have 
learnt the successful attainment of this preliminary 
end. 

When, at the last session of congress, provision 
was made by the sixth section of an act making 
appropriations for the West Point academy, for the 
temporary investment of the Smithsonian bequest, 
1 regretted first, that this provision was imade, not 
in a separate bill, but as an appendage to one with 
which it had no proper connexion; secondly that 
the investment should be directed in stocks of 
states; and, thirdly, that it should give to the se- 
cretary of the treasury a discretionary power to in- 
vest the fund, at a yearly interest of five per cent. at 
the very time when the government itself of the U. 
States was issuing treasury notes at the rate of six 
per cent. Whatever may have been the occasion 
or the design of these arrangements, it was impos- 
sible to evade the remarks, that here was a deduc- 
tion of one per cent. a year from the free gift of a 
noble-minded foreigner, for the most exalted of 
purposes, to bestow it at the discretion of the se- 
cretary of the treasury, upon some favorite slale. 
This did not appear ta me to be an appropriation 
of the fund to the increase and diffusion of know- 
ledge among men, nor did it lead me to augur 
very well of the sequel. 

This, however, was but a temporary investment 
of the fund, which, I was willing to hope, would 
under no consideration be made permanent. In 
the report of the committee to the house of repre- 
sentatives, accompanying the bill which authorised 
the president to take the necessary measures for 
recovering the fund, 1 had set forth in very ex- 
plicit language, my sense of the duties which de- 














quest; and with the same views, 1 introduced into 
the bill a pledge of the faith of the United States 
that the fund should be applied to the generous 
purpose of the testator. 

Before leaving Washington last July, I took the 
liberty of calling upon the president, and of ex- 
pressing to him my earnest hope that, in the in- 
terval before the next session of congress, he would 
be prepared with some plan for the permanent 
safe-keeping and security, unimpaired, of the fund 
itself, by an investment which would yield a cer- 
tain income as large as the ordinary interest of the 
country, and for appropriating that income to the 
object of the testator—the increase and diffusion of 
knowledge among men. 

L was kindly received by the president, who as- 
sured me of his readiness to take into consideration 
any suggestions which I might be disposed to make 
on the subject, or those of any other person whom 
I might recommend. 

Thus encouraged, I gave him freely the views 
which I entertained with regard to fixing the per- 
manency of the fund, unimpaired, and to suitable 
objects of application for its annual income. The 
opinions which I gave were general, and, of course, 
not matured. Further reflection since that time 
has but slightly modified them, and I have not 
since had the opportunity of consulting with any 
person in my own judgment qualified to give coun- 
sel, at once judicious and perfecily disinterested, for 
the disposal of the fund. 

The provision made at the last session of con- 
gress was made merely for an investment for a 
few months, that the fund should, after the arrival 
of the money in this country, not remain unoceupi- 
ed, even until the next session of congress, The 
object now first deserving attention will be to se- 
cure the permanency of the fund entire; for which 
purpose, I must iadulge the hope that it will not be 
intrusted to any bank, nor loaned upon any pledge 
of state stocks. 

I should greatly prefer that it should be disposed 
of as was the fund of one hundred thousand doi- 
lars which had been held by the president of the 
United States in trust for an annuity of six thou- 
sand dollars, payable to the Seneca Indians. By 
the act of February 19, 1831, the whole fund was 
placed to the credit of the department of war, and 
the duty of making the annual payment to the Se- 
neca tribe was assigned to the secretary. In the 
present case, the whole fund might pass to the 
credit of the treasury of the United States, and the 
annual payment be directed to be made by the se- 
cretary of thetreasury. The fund, of course, to be 
redeemable at the discretion of congress, and other- 
wise invested for the objects of the institution. 

This would give an annual appropriation of 
30,000 dollars, and, to keep the fund permanently 
unimpaired, the annual appropriation should be 
confined to that sum. 

I think that no part of the money shonld be ap- 
plied to the endowment of any school, college, 
university or ecclesiastical establishment; to no in- 
stitution for the education of youth, for that is a sa- 
cred obligation, binding upon the people of this union 
themselves, at their own expense and charge, and 
for which it would be unworthy of them to accept 
an eleemosynary donation from any foreigner whom- 
soever. Nor dol believe it to have been strictly 
within the intention of the testator. For the im- 
mediate object of the education of youth is not the 
increase and diffusion of knowledge among men, 
but the instruction of children in that which is al- 
ready known. Its results is doubtless to diffuse, 
and may be to increase, knowledge among men; 
and so is apprenticeship to trades, and so is the 
tillage of the ground, and so was the ancient shep- 
herds of Egypt and Chaldea, the nightly keeping 
of their flocks; for it enabled them, by the babitual 
observation of the stars, to trace their courses to 
some of the sublimest discoveries of astronomy. 

Nor could the application of the fund to any 
ecclesiastical or religious establishment be a pro- 
per fulfilment of the testator’s intention. The peo- 
ple of the United States have also religious duties 
to perform, for the charge and discharge of which 
they should not consent to be tributary, even in 
gratitude, to the bounty of any foreigner. The 
preaching of the gospel, like the education of 
youth, promotes the increase and diffusion of 
knowledge; but the worship of God, and the ful- 
filment of moral duties to man, the special object 
of religious institutions, do not so much import 
the increase of knowledge as the right use of what 
is known, 

I suggested to the president that annual courses 
of lectures on the principal sciences, physical and 
mathematical, moral, political and literary, to be 
delivered, not by permanent professors, but by per- 





adapted to the end of tucreasing and- diffusinoe 
knowledge among men. . 

But the great object of my solicitude would be 
to guard against the canker of almost all charita. 
ble foundations—jobbing for parasites, and sops for 
hungry incapacity. For the economical manage. 
ment of the fund, and the periodical application of 
it to appropriate expenditures, it should be invest. 
ed in a board of trustees, to consist partly of mem. 
bers of both houses of congress, with the secreta. 
ries of the departments, the attorney general, the 
mayor of the city of Washington, and one or more 
inhabitants of the District of Columbia, to be in. 
corporated as trustees of the Smithsonian fund, 
with a secretary aud treasurer in one person, and 
to be the only salaried person of the board; to be 
appointed for four years, and be capable of reap. 
pointment, but removable for adequate cause by a 
majority of the board. Into details it is unneces. 
sary to enter. 

The first object of appropriation, however, in 
my judgment, should be the erection of an astro. 
nomical observatory for all the purposes of the 
Greenwich observatory, in England, and the bureax 
des longitudes, in France. This alone would ab. 
sorb the annual ineome of the funds for seven 
years, and will form the subject of another letter, 

I am, with great respect, sir, your very obedient 
servant, JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 
John Forsyth, esq. sec’y. of state U. S. Washington, 


Quincy, October 11, 1838. 

Str: I have reserved for a separate letter what I 
proposed to say in recommending the erection and 
establishment of an astronomical observatory at 
Washington, as one and the first application of the 
annual income from the Smithsonian bequest, be- 
cause of all that I have to say I deem it by far the 
most important, and because having for many years 
believed that the national character of our country 
demanded of us the establishinent of such an insti- 
tution, as a debt of honor to the cause of science 
and to the world of civilized man. I have hailed 
with cheering hope this opportunity of removing 
the greatest obstacle which has hitherto disappoint- 
ed the earnest wishes that I have entertained of 
witnessing, before my own departure for another 
world, now near at hand, the disappearance of a 
stain upon our good name, in the neglect to pro- 
vide the means of increasing and dittusing know- 
ledge among men, by a systematic and scientific 
continued series of observations on the phenome- 
na of the numberless worlds suspended over our 
heads—the sublimest of the physical sciences, and 
that in which the field of future discovery is as un- 
bounded as the universe itself. I allude to the con- 
tinued and necessary expense of such an establish- 
ment. 

In my former letter I proposed that to preserve 
entire and unimpaired the Smithsonian fund, as the 
principal of a perpetual annuity, the annual ap- 
propriations from its proceeds should be strictly 
confined to its annual income. That, assuming 
the amount of the fund to be five hundred thou- 
sand dollars, it should be so invested as to secure a 

ermanent yearly income of thirty thousand dol- 
ars; and that it should be committed to an incor- 
porated board of trustees, with a secretary and 
treasurer, the only person of the board to receive 4 
pecuniary compensation from the fund. 

On the 18th of March, 1826, Mr. C. F. Mercer, 
chairman of a select committee of the house of re- 
presentatives of the United States, reported to tbat 
house a bill for the erection of a national observa- 
tory at the city of Washington, together with sun- 
dry documents containing estimates of the cost of 
erecting the buildings necessary for such an estab- 
lishment, for the instruinents and books which it 
would require, and for the compensation of a prin- 
cipal astronomer, two assistants, and two atten- 
dants. These estimates of expense were, how- 
ever, prepared upon the principle of providing the 
establishment at the smallest possible expense—t0 
which end it was proposed that it should be attach- 
ed to the engineer’s office, in the department of 
war, and that the mathematical and astronomical 
instruments already belonging to that department 
should be transferred to the use of the observatory: 
All this must of course be otherwise arranged, ! 
the president and congress should approve the pro 
posal of establishing the observatory on the Smith- 
sonian foundation. But that document contains 
much valuable information, which may be made 
available whenever an observatory shall be erected. 
It is No. 124, house documents of the first sess!0? 
of the 19th congress. 

In the estimate of expense at that time, by th? 
chief engineer, he assigned for the necessary buila- 
ings only $14,500. But as it is desirable that the 
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rincipal building, the observatory itself, should be, 
forthe purpose of observation, unsurpassed by any 
other edifice constructed for the same purposes, I 
would devote one year’s interest from the fund to 
the construction of the buildings; a second and 
third, to constitute a fund from the income of which 
the salaries of the astronomer, his assistants and 
attendants, should be paid; a fourth and fifth, for 
the necessary instruments and books; a sixth and 
seventh, for a fund from the income of which the 
expense should be defrayed of publishing the 
ephemeris of observations, and a yearly nautical 
almanac. These appropriations may be so distri- 
buted as to apply a pas of the appropriation of 
each year to each of those necessary expenditures; 
but for an establishment so complete as may do ho- 
nor in all time alike to the testator and his trustees, 
the United States of America, I cannot reduce my 
estimate of the necessary expense below two hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 

My principles for this disposal of the funds are 

hese: 

Ist. That the most complete establishment of an 
astronomical observatory in the world should be 
founded by the United States of America; the 
whole expense of which, both its first cost and its 
perpetual maintenance, should be amply provided 
for, without costing one dollar either to the people 
or to the principal sum of the Smithsonian bequest. 

2d. That by providing from the income alone of 
the fund a supplementary fund, from the interest of 
which all the salaries shall be paid, and all the an- 
nual expenses of publication shall be defrayed, the 
fund itself would, instead of being impaired, accu- 
mulate with the lapse of years. Ido most fervent- 
ly wish that this principle might be made the fun- 
damental law, now and hereafter, so far as may be 
practicable, of all the appropriatons of the Smith- 
sonian bequest. 

3d. That, by the establishment of an observatory 
upon the largest and the most liberal scale, and 
providing for the publication of a yearly nautical 
almanac, knowledge will be diffused among men, 
the reputation of our country will rise to honor and 
reverence among the civilized nations of the earth, 
and our navigators and mariners on every ocean be 
no longer dependent on English or French obser- 
vers or calculators for the tables indispensable to 
conduct their path upon the deep. 

In the document to which I have above refer- 
red, there is a letter from M. de Wallenstein, then 
attached to the Russian legation in this country; a 
report from major Kearney of the topographical en- 
gineers; and extracts from a memoir of Mr. Fran- 
cis Baily, respecting a new method of determining 
the longitude; all of which contain precious infor- 
mation, both of facts and encouragement to the ap- 
plication of a strenuous and persevering effort, on 
the part of the government of the United States, to 
contribute their effective aid, by this establishment, 
to the progress of physical and mathematical sci- 
ence. When the opportunity for this is afforded 
by the munificence of a foreigner, without need- 
ing the taxation of a dollar upon the people, { can- 
not forego the hope that this opportunity will not 
be lost, believing that, of all the physical sciences, 
there is none for the cultivation of which brighter 
rewards of future discovery are reserved for the 
ingenuity and industry of man than practical as- 
tronomy. 

There is appended to the same congressional 
document a memorial tu congress, from William 
Allen, president of Bowdoin college, and sundry 
other distingnished citizens of the state of Maine, 
praying for the establishment, at the charge of the. 
nation, of an astronomical observatory in the town } 
of Brunswick, in that state; and a memorial of Mr. 
Hassler, recommending two observatories—one in: 
Maine and one in Louisiana. The memorial from 
Maine urges with great force and elegance some of 
the general considerations pointing to the useful- 
hess and importance of an astronomical observatory 
in the western hemisphere. But itis doubtful, at 
least, whether any application of the Smithsonian 
bequest can, in fulfilment of the testator’s will, be 
located otherwise than in the city of Washington; 
and if hereafter congress shonld ever be disposed to 
appropriate any portion of the national funds to 
these elevated purposes, observatories may be 
erected in Maine, or Louisiana, or both, which may 
be auxiliary to the labors of the Smithsonian insti- 
tution at Washington, withoutin any manner inter- 
fering with its pursuits. 

If the president should approve and give the 
Weight of his recommendations to those suggestions 

have no doubt they will receive the sanction of 
congress at their next session. As I propose the | 
appropriation for seven successive years of ail the) 
Income from the fund to this special object, there | 
will be ample time for considering the best manner 








of appropriating the same income afterwards to| 


fusing knowledge among men. 


permanent establishments for increasing and dif- 
Nothing could be 
more easy than to dispose of a fund ten times as 
large, without encroaching upon the proper sphere 
of any school, college, university or academy. Not 
so easy will it be to secure, as from a rattlesnake’s 
fang, the fund aid its income, forever, from being 
wasted and dilapidated in bounties to feed the hun- 
gry or fatten the leaden idleness of mountebank 
projectors, and shallow and worthless pretenders to 
science. 

Since I have began this letter, 1 have conferred 
with Mr. Bancroft, the collector of the customs at 
Boston concerning its object, who has promised to 
communicate his views on the subject to the presi- 
dent. I may, perhaps, after consultation with 
others, again address you in relation to it before my 
departure for Washington. Iam, very respectful- 
ly, sir, you, obedient servant, 

JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 
John Forsyth, esq. sec’y. of state U. S. Washington. 


Providence, Oct. 2, 1838. 

Str: Inreply to your communication, dated July 
last, requesting my views respecting the Smithso- 
nian institute, I beg leave to state as follows: 

1. It is, I suppose, to be taken for granted, that 
this institution is intended for the benefit not of 
any particular section of the United States, but for 
the benefit of the whole country; and, aiso, that no 
expense, which may be necessary in order to ac- 
complish its object, will be spared. 

2. I think it aiso evident, that there is no need, in 
this country, of what may be properly termed col- 
legiate education; that is, of that education which 
may be given between the ages of fourteen and six- 
teen, and eighteen or twenty. All the old states, 
and many of the new ones, have as many institu- 
tions of this kind as their circumstances require. 
And besides, since persons of the ages specified are 
too young to be, for a long period, absent from 
home, it is probably better that a large number of 
such institutions should be established within con- 
venient distances of each other. The age of the 
pupils in these institutions would also render it de- 
sirable that very large numbers be not associated 
together. 

3. It is probable that professional schools—that 
is, schools for divinity, law and medicine—will be 
established in every section of our country. Di- 
vinity must be left to the different Christian sects; 
law will probably be taught in the state, or at least 
the district, in which it is to be practised. The 
same will, I think, be true of medicine. 

4. If the above views be correct, it will, I think, 
follow, that the proper place to be occupied by 
such an institution would be the space between 
the close of a collegiate education and a profession- 
al school. Its object would be to carry forward a 
classical and philosophical education beyond the 
point at which a college now leaves it, and to give 
instruction in the broad and philosophical princi- 
ples of a professional education. 

The demand for such instruction now exists very 
extensively. A very considerable portion of our 
best schools now graduate as early as their nine- 
teenth, twentieth, or twenty-first year. If they are 
sufficiently wealthy, they prefer to wait a year be- 
fore studying their profession. Some travel, some 
read, some remain as resident graduates, and many 
more teach school for a year ortwo, for the purpose 
of reviewing their studies. These would gladly 
resort to an institution in which their time might 
be profitably employed. The rapidly increasing 
wealth of our country will very greatly increase the 
number of such students, 

The advantages which would result from such 
an institution are varions. It would raise up and 
send abroad in the several professions a new grade 
of scholars, and thus greatly add to the intellectual 
power of the nation. But, specially, it would fur- 
nish teachers, professors and officers, of every grade, 
for all our other institutions. 
education was thus raised in the colleges, students 
would enter the national university better prepared. 
This would require greater effort on the part of its 
professors, and thus both would reciprocally stimu- 
late each other. 

The branches which should be taught there, I 
suppose, should be the same as in our colleges, only 
far more generously taught—that is, taught to men, 
and not to boys—and the philosophical principies 
of law and medicine. This would embrace lectures 
on Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and the oriental lan- 
guages; all the modern languages of any use to the 
scholar, with their literature; mathematics carried 
as faras any one would desire to pursne them; 
astronomy; engineering, civil and military; the 
art of war, beginning where it is left at West Point; 
chemistry; geology; mining; rhetoric and poetry; 
political economy; intellectual philosophy; physi- 


ology, vegetable and animal; anatomy, human and 
comparative; history; the laws of nations; and gene- 
ral principles of law, the constitution of the United 
States, &c. 

5. Supposing such en institution to be establish- 
ed, something may be added respecting the mode of 
its constitution and organization. 

I suppose then, that an institution of this kind is 
a sort of co-partnership between the instructors and 
the public. The public furnish means of education, 
as buildings, libraries, apparatus and a portion of 
the salary. The professors to do the labor, and 
provide for the remaining part of their income by 
their own exertions. Hence their arises naturally 
a division of the powers and duties of the parties. 
To the corporation, or governors, or trustees, or by 
what name they may be called, would belong the 
management of the fiscal concerns of the inseti- 
tution, and the control of that portion of its affairs 
which depended specially upon its relation with the 
public donation. The government of the _ insti- 
tution, the conferring of degrees, the appointment 
of professors, would be performed jointly by the of- 
ficers of instruction and the corporation. 

Inthe English universities, the governinent of 
the institution is vested in a general meeting of the 
former graduates. This farms a literary public, 
which exercises ultimate jurisdiction in most mat- 
ters which require deliberation. How far such an 
institution might be constructed upon this princi- 
ple, may be fairly a question. 

6. If the above mentioned views should be adopt- 
ed, it will be perceived that no funds will be re- 
guired for dormitories. The young men will pro- 
vide for thernselves board and lodging wherever 
they please, and the professors will be responsible 
for nothing more than their education. It is sup- 
posed that they are old enecugh to govern them- 
selves. 

Hence the funds my be devoted to the following 
purposes: 

Ist. A part would be appropriated to the creation 
of a library, cabinets, and for the furnishing of all 
apparatus necessary to the instructors. 

2d. A part to the erection of buildings for the 
above purposes, together with buildings for profes- 
sors’ houses. 

3d. A fund would be established for the endow- 
ment of professorships, giving to each so much as 
may form a portion, say one-third or one-half, of 
his living, and the rest to be provided for by the 
sales of the tickets to his courses. 

7. If the institution is governed by a board, this 
board should be appointed by the president and 
senate, or by the president alone, and they should 
hold their office for no longer a period than six years, 
one-third of them retiring, unless re-appointed, 
every two years. 

8. Graduates of the university should be allowed 
to teach classes and receive payment for tickets, 
upon any of the subjects on which instruction is 
given in regular course. This will prove a strong 
stimulant to the regular professors, and will train 
men up for teachers. 

Degrees should never be conferred as a matter of 
course, but only after a strictand public examina- 
tion. They should never be conferred either in 





As the standard of 


course, or causa honoris, unless by the recommenda- 
tion of the faculty. 

I have thus very briefly, but as far as my avoca- 
tions would allow, thrown together a few hints upon 
the subject to which you have directed my atten- 
tion. That I should go intodetail, I presume, was 
not expected. Whatever may be the plan adopted, 
I presume it will not be carried into effect until an 
extensive observation of the best universities in 
Europe has furnished the government with all know- 
ledge which the present condition of the science of 
education can afford. 

I have the honor to be, sir, respectfully, your 
obedient servant, F. WAYLAND. 
Hor. J. Forsyth, secretary of state. 


Columbia, South Carolina, July 20, 1839. 
Sir: With respect to the Smithson legacy, two 
courses only suggest theinselves to my mind: one 





annual premiums for the best treaties on given sub- 
jects, which we have not literary or scientific men 
enough to supply or enter into any thing like com- 
petition with the Bridgewater treaties; and, there- 
fore, we should only be disgraced by it. I there- 
fore cannot recommend this mode of application. 
Add to which, it would be very apt to degenerate 
into a political and party institution, in various 
ways. The other is an institution of the character 
of anuniversity. Iam well aware the power of 
erecting an university was twice refused to con- 
gress, in the convention of 1787. But the objec- 
tion may be gotten over by transferring the dona- 
tion to the corporation of Georgetown, under such 
limitations as may be expedient and constitutional, 
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and let an university be instituted by that corpora- 
tion. This would be a sufficient approximation to 
Mr. Smithson’s required locality, and would obviate 
the constitutional objection. 

Such an university ought not to be opened, ex- 
cept to graduates of other colleges. The studies 
might be higher algebraical calculus; the applica- 
tion of mathematics to practical mechanical know- 
edge of every description, and to astronomy, to 
chemistry, electricity and galvanism; the principles 
of botany and agricniture. No Latin or Greek; no 
mere literature. Things, not words. 

Strict attendance; strict and public examinations. 
I object to all bedles-lettres and philosophical litera- 
ture, as calculated only to make men pleasant 
talkers. I object to medicine, which cannot be 
well taught in a locality of less than 100,000 inha- 
bitants, 

I object to law; for all that can be orally delivered 
can be more profitably and deliberately learnt by 
ae her Ethics and politics are as yet unsettled 

ranches of knowledge. 

Whether physiology and political economy ought 
to be rejected, requires more consideration than I 
ccn at this moment bestow. I want to see those 
studies cultivated, which, in their known tendencies 
and results, abridge human labor, and increase and 
inultiply the comiorts of existence to the great mass 
of mankind. Public education should be useful, 
not ornamental. 

The course should not be less than 3 years, of 10 
months each. The instruction afforded gratis; ex- 
aminations for admission rigid. Such, in few words, 
are my notions on this subject, which I respectful- 
ly submit, sir, to your better judgment. 

Accept, I pray you, the assurances of my sincere 
and high consideration. 

THOMAS COOPER, M.D. 


Sydenham, near Philadelphia, Nov. 6, 1838. 

Str: Referring to your letter of July, the receipt 
of which I had the honor to acknowledge, and 
desiring now to meet the wishes it conveys, how- 
ever sincerely distrustful lam of myself in attempt- 
ing the task, I proceed to remark, that a university 
or college, in the ordinary sense, or any other in- 
stitution looking to primary education, or to the 
instruction of the young merely, does not strike me 
as the kind of institution contemplated by Mr. 
Smithson’s will; declaring it, in language simple, 
vet of the widest import, to be “for the increase 
and diffusion of knowledge among men,” and 
making the United States the trustee of his inten- 
tions, it seems to follow that it ought to be as com- 

rebensive as possible in its objects and means, as 
it must necessarily be national in its government. 
In turning my thoughts to the subject, it is, there- 
fore, only upon a basis the most comprehensive, 
under all views, that I can think of any general plan 
for its organization. Hence it appears to me— 

1. That even officers of the United States, abroad 
and at home, might be made subservient to some of 
the main objects of the institution—as their consuls, 
naval and military officers; and, their foreign mi- 
nisters. 

Consuls, by their residence in foreign ports, have 
opportunities of becoming acquainted with the na- 
tural history and productions of the places where 
they reside, and other things useful to be known. 
This class of officers had instructions, ata former 
period of the government, to send home seeds, 
plants, and other productions beneficial to agricul- 
ture, manufactures, or any of the useful arts. But 
their efforts were frustrated or impeded for want of 
a fund to defray incidental expenses, which, how- 
ever small, constitutional scruples existed against 
providing. The Smithsonian fund might supply 
the means of renewing such instructions, giving to 
them more scope as well as efficacy. 

Our naval dhors, those especially in separate 
commands on foreign stations, must have opportu- 
nities of gaining knowledge in other spheres than 
those to be filled by their usual reports to the navy 
department; and the same may be said of officers 
of the army,in regard to the war department. 
Many of the latter, by their stations at garrisons, or 
employment otherwise in remote and unexplored 
parts of our country, have the means, as_ past in- 
stances testify, of collecting facts bearing upon its 
geology, its natural history in all branches, its an- 
liquities, and the character of its aboriginal races; 
the communication of which might advantageously 
fallin with the purposes of this institution, and be 
ultimately promulgated through its instrumentality. 

I propose to include, also, ministers plenipoten- 
tiary among the functionaries who might serve the 
institution, and, through it, the general public, on 
this occasion. By their power of commanding the 
best intercourse in the several communities to 





which they are sent, they may open to themselves 


of which to the institution, under executive instruc- 
tions to that effect, might often prove of high value. 
It would not be expected from them but at conve- 
nient intervals, and never when interfering with 
their primary duties. When an appropriate chan- 
nel was opened for receiving communications of 
this nature, they would become, it may be pre- 
sumed, an aggreeable appendage to the primary 
duties of our ministers, affording a resource for 
their leisure, with opportunities of amore enlarged 
usefulness to their country and fame to themselves. 
Permanent missions were once objected to by Mr. 
Jefferson, as not within the true theory of our fo- 
reign intercourse, which seems to countenance the 
more a proposal for connecting with them the ho- 
norable appendage suggested, since neither official 
dignity nor usefulness can ever be impaired, though 
both may be heightened, by co-association with 
knowledge in other fields. 

2. A building to be erected at Washington, with 
accommodations for the business of the institution. 
Ground to be attached to it, sufficient for re-pro- 
ducing seeds and plants, with a view to diffusing 
through the country such as might be found to de- 
serve it. The officers of the institution to be a 
director, a secretary, a librarian anda treasurer. 
Persons to be under them to take care of the build- 
ing and grounds. The officers to be appointed by 
the president and senate. The director to make 
an annual report to congress on the state of the in- 
stitution, and oftener if necessary. Its affairs to 
be subject to the visitation of the president, aided 
by a standing board, to consist of the chief officers 
of the government, say, taking the example of a 
law already in the statute book in relation to the 
finances, the vice-president, the chief justice, the 
secretaries of state and the treasury, and the attor- 
ney general. The institution to have its press, as 
the university of Oxford, or otherwise authority to 
employ one for printing communications sent to it, 
and the lectures to be presently mentioned. No- 
thing to be printed but under the sanction of the 
director and standing board of visiters. To this 
and other ends, for the good government of the in- 
stitution, the standing board to have the right to 
call in the assistance of three or more scientific or 
literary persons unconnected with it. The profits 
arising from all publications to goin aid of the 
funds of the institution. Communications from 
learned societies, or from individuals eminent in 
science or letters, in whatever part of the world, 
to be received by the director, and taken charge of 
by the secretary. The director to be authorised to 
correspond with any such societies or persons. A 
council to assemble once a month, to consist of the 
officers of the institution and the lecturers attached 
to it, before which all communications to be laid. 
Order to be thentaken upon them. Such as go 
upon the archives, with a view to the question of 
publication, to be brought under the consideration 
of the standing board of visiters at the proper time, 
when that question will be decided. The director 
to preside at these councils, at the meetings of the 
standing board of visiters, and at all other meetings 
required by the business of the institution; and the 
secretary to keep the minutes. The standing 
board of visiters to hold stated meetings twice a 
year, and assemble on other occasions when they 
deem it necessary. At the commencement of the 
institution, the duties of librarian and treasurer to 
be united in the same person. 

3. Lectureships to be established, comprehend- 
ing as many of the leading branches of physical 
and moral science as the funds of the institution 
may be able to bear. Apparatusto be provided 
for the branches requiring i. One of the lecture- 
ships to be dedicated to government and public law. 
When conflicting opinions on government are rag- 
ing in the world, to have the democratic principle, 
as modified by our systems of representation, and 
the conjoint workings of the federative and national 
principle, illustrated in elementary disquisitions, 
apart from temporary topics and passions, is a de- 
sideratuin which the Smithsonian institution might 
supply. Such productions seem due to mankind, 
as to ourselves, imperfectly described as our insti- 
tutions have been through adverse feelings in the 
writers; it having generally fared with us as the 
cause of the Roman liberty fared in the hands of 
the royal historians. Rarely can foreigners, howe- 
ver enlightened, be equal to the task of justly ana- 
lyzing the complicated movements, unintelligible 
to hasty observers, yet full of harmony, that main- 
tain the order, prosperity and freedom of this great 
confederated republie, under guards combining the 
efficacy of popular sovereignty with its safety. 
Authentic explanations of them, all issuing from 
this institution, at an age when steam is quicken- 
ing all intercourse throughout the world, would 
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phere. So expounded, it would go before the 
world without disparagement, and be fairly judgeg 
by its results. Under public law, the tenets’ of 
America, now locked up in diplomacy, or other. 
wise hidden or overlooked in Europe, might come 
into useful publicity; her proposals to Europe, to 
abolish privateering, and prohibit public ships from 
capturing merchant vessels upon the ocean, thus 
forever stripping war of more than half its eyjj, 
upon that element—a stride in civilization to trang. 
cend, whenever it may be made, the West India 
abolition act; her resistance, single-handed, against 
the enforcement of British municipal law upon the 
ocean, as seen in the individual miseries and na. 
tional violations involved in the feudal claim of 
impressment; and her desire, shown in other ways, 
for freeing the international code from barbarous 
relics, whereby this institution, working in its orbit 
of calin discussion, might become the ally of 
America towards gaining for these great pub. 
lic benefactions and others, the growth of our in- 
stitutions, in our days, (so maligned for retaining 
the domestic servitude bequeathed to them by our 
progenitors), favor and acceptance among nations, 
The steady abhorrence expressed by this govern- 
ment against employing savages in warfare between 
civilized and Christian states, and its abortive ne- 
gotiations to prevent it, would further illustrate 
the harmonizing policy of America. Such are 
samples of the maxims that might claim elucida- 
tion from an institution reared under the sanction 
of this republic, and thence, by the principle of its 
existence, desirous of doing justice to them, exa- 
mined in juxtaposition with those taught in the an- 
cient and cloistered seminaries of the old world, 
and upheld by its governments. 

The other lectureships, as the foregoing, might 
be made to yield, each in its proper field, contribu- 
tions to “the increase and diffusion of knowledge 
among men.” I am aware that voluntary lecture- 
ships have not always been found to succeed. But, 
in the foundation of these, considering the time 
and all concomitant circumstances, there seems rea- 
sonable ground for anticipating success. The plan 
would imply that the lecturers be also appointed 
by the president and senate. It would imply that 
their salaries be ample enough to command the best 
men, and admit of the exclusive devotion of their 
time tothe studies and investigations of their posts. 
They might even be laid under the restriction of 
not engaging in other pursuits, as our laws inter- 
dict the revenue officers from trading. Genius be- 
ing of all countries, and the intentions of the 
founder peculiarly expanded, the range of our own 
and other countries would be open for selecting the 
incumbents. The desire of fame, increased by the 
hope of their lectures being published, might be 
expected to stimulate them to exertion; and if in- 
centives so high were wanting, the tenure of their 
appointments, were the executive and public eye 
would be upon them, would act as a guard against 
slackness in their duties. If knowledge is power, 
power, directing knowledge, may imake it effica- 
cious. The place where the lectures were delivered 
would impart to them interest and dignity. If de- 
livered when congress was in session, and not re- 
curring too often, some of the members might be 
expected occasionally to attend, as a change from 
the turmoil of politics, and possibly a good influ- 
ence on legislation itself might grow out of these 
new intellectual elements gathering about its pre- 
cincts. To the public functionaries of all sorts, to 
distinguished foreigners and to visiters at Washing- 
ton, as well as its resident inhabitants, the Smith- 
sonian lectures might prove attractive. It will have 
been their lot, if established, to spring up when 
stupendous agents in nature, and new contrivances 
in art, are changing the state of the world, in peace 
and for war; when this country is taking a consp!- 
cuous share in these magnificent innovations, 
which some of the lectures would doubtless treat 
of; and when the successful results of its popular 
institutions hitherto are among the causes at work 
in modifying the political and social condition of 
other nations. Can it be that, delivered under such 
circumstances, they would be devoid of interest? 
Centering in the capital of the union, to which the 
eye3 of the states are apt to turn with a curiosity 
both natural and ambitious, may not these lectures 
do their part also, if recommended by ability, to 
wards raising up among us new homage to mental 
accomplishments and renown—those memorials © 
a nation’s glory when others perish? 

Each lecturer, at the conclusion of his course, t0 
deposit with the director a copy of his lectures. 
These to be published or not, as determined by the 
board of visiters. Hence, if the andience In the 
lecture-rooms proved, after all, to be inconsidera- 
ble, the publication of the lectures, when of merit 
to authorise it, would be fulfilling the intentions o 
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| By their physical resources and power, the United 
| States are well known. 
- Jectual and moral strength have been more in the 
' back ground; but may not an auspicious develop- 
' ment of them be aided by an institution like this, 
rising up in their capital simultaneously with this 


' the annual watchfulness, fostered by the annual 
' care, and improved, from time to time, by the su- 


_ be increased, if young men could be regularly edu- 
- cated at it. 
_ to interpose. 
| part of the plan, without dilating upon it, it is from 
' afear that the fund would not bear their mainte- 
' hance, in connexion with what has seemed to me 
_ other indispensable objects. 
» number whu had passed the age of 18, taken equal- 


' under the federative principle, might come to the 
' institution, be formed into a class, and attend its 


© sesto be paid under such restrictions as the go- 
» vernment might prescribe, and the young men to 
_ undergo public examinations at the end of the 
) term, prize metals being awarded by the board of 


| tone of ambition high. 
> even this? 


| the institution, sent to you in compliance with the 
 President’s call, I have confined myself toa very 
| of them, and those partially. It is intrinsically one 


| dent’s call, and desirous of responding to it ade- 


> 'ng into the arrangements in detail necessary to the 
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fcient to keep up the spirit of the lecturer. We 
pave heard of the Bridgewater treatises, in Eng- 
land, emanating from the provisions of a munificent 
will. Perhaps it might not be too sanguine to an- 
ticipate, in good time, from the Smithsonian lec- 
tures, disquisitions doing honor to their authors, and 
jet it be hoped, to their country, whilst diffusing 
knowledge among men every where. We have 
seen also the publications that issue from those re- 
cently formed associations that hold their annual 
meetings in Europe, and seem to have made sci- 
ence a fashion there, enrolling statesmen, and no- 
bles, and kings among its votaries. May not the 
Smithsonian institution mark an occasion for our 
country to start in this rivalry of mind? The race 
among nations is going on, of wealth, of power, 
and of science; the two first extending as the last 
extends. An immense achievement, which the 
resent year has finally witnessed, the crossing of 
the Atlantic by steam, is a revolution in human af.- 
fairs. Distance,once an element in our eT as 
jn all our relations with the old world, and the basis 
on which rested essential maxims in our policy, 
has disappeared. Europe has suddenly become 
neighbor to us, for good and for evil, involving con- 
sequences that bafile all foresight. Our statesmen 
must wake up to the mighty change. There is no 
time to loose. They will have to ask themselves 
what are the parts of our policy to be accommo- 
dated to the change. Our men of science, feeling 
new excitements from this approximation of the 
hemispheres will naturally be on the alert, growing 
mere emulous in their several fields. ‘The conti- 


with barbarous people and institutions. The con- 
tinent that steam has found teems with civilization, 
fresh, advancing, and unavoidably innovating upon 
the old world. The statesmen, the warriors, the 
active and enterprising men, the whole people of 
the two worlds, now almost confront each other. 
Itis at such a point in the destinies of America 
that the Smithsonian institution comes into being. 


Their resources of intel- 


new condition of things, guarded, as it will be, by 


erintending wisdom of congress? 
The usefulness of the institution would doubtless 


But here imperious obstacles seem 
IfI only, in conclusion, touch this 


Perhaps a limited 


ly from the different states, say two from each, 


lectures for a couple or three courses; their expen- 


visiters, or a committee of congress, to keep the 
But would the fund bear 
Again, I fear not. 


In the foregoing suggestions as to the nature of 


general outline and a few reflections. The subject 
has many aspects, and I have dealt only with some 


on which much diversity of opinion may be ex- 
pected to prevail, and that hardly any discussions 
could exhaust. However honored by the presi-} 


quately, I have felt incompetent to the task of go- 


Complete organization of an institution designed 
by its philanthropic founder to be so universal in 
Scope, so farreaching in its benefits. It ought to 
have all the simplicity compatible with its ends; 
but these are momentous, since they may run, by 
their effects, into distant ages. It is like a new 
— coming into the republic—its means the 

uman mind, its ends still the triumphs of the 
mind; its fields of glory beneficent and saving—a 
Power to give new force to the moral elements of 
Cur Institutions, helping to illustrate, strengthen, 
and adorn them. Such, in my humble conception, 
itis, or may be made. Even as to the brief outline 
venture upon for the plan of such an_instifution, 
Must repeat how greatly I distrust myself, sketch- 


fd, as it has been, without consultativa with others, 





giving their thoughts to the same subject, who 


might have corrected, modified, and improved my 
own. Ifany of these can be turned to the least 

rofit in abler hands, or serve to start better ones 
in better minds, I shall be amply rewarded. 

I beg to add that this communication would have 
been sooner sent to you, but for interruptions inci- 
dent to the first month or two after returning to 
my home after a two years’ absence. 

With great respect, I have the honor to be your 
obedient servant, RICHARD RUSH. 


College Hill, D. C. November 26, 1838. 
Srr: Inan interview I had with you some time 
since, you desired me to express my views respect- 
ing the anticipated Smithsonian institution. I will 
therefore attempt to do so, though conscious of my 
inability to do justice toa subject so important in 
its character and relations. Ifit be wisely orga- 
nized, and supplied with a corps of distinguished 
professors in the various departments of learning, 
it will affect not ouly the highest interests of our 
country, but its influence will be felt in foreign 
lands. Letit go up ina character worthy of its 
liberal founder, let it be sustained with the zeal 
and liberality becoming the object and our own re- 
putation, and it will add to our national points of 
union: in these we are not very rich, and, therefore, 
should be glad to multiply them, to bind together 
more firmly the elements of the American confe- 
deration. The object of the contemplated institu- 
tion is “the cultivation and diffusion of knowledge 
among mankind.” ‘This object, I believe, is dis- 
tinctly expressed in the will of Mr. Smithson. In 
making his will, he probably had his eye upon 
those modern institutes and universities in Europe 
which are designed, not to teach the first elements 
of science and letters, but to receive graduates, and 
men looking forward to professional eminence, for 
the purpose of advancing them to the highest 
grades of learning, and thus to give them power to 
enlarge the boundaries of knowledge, by fresh dis- 
coveries and investigations. We may conclude, 
then, that he intended his bequest should be appli- 
ed to the erection of an institution for liberal and 
professional purposes, and for the promotion of ori- 
ginal investigation—to carry scholars through a 
range of studies much above those of the ordinary 
collegiate course. I am happy to know that this is 
the opinion of John Quincy Adams, a gentleman 
whose judgment in the present case is entitled to 
all respect. as 
Admitting that this is to be its object, it is nata- 
ral to inquire, in the next place, how it should be 
organized so as most fully to promote this design. 
In organizing it, respect should be had to the spirit 
of the present age, to the genius of our govern- 
ment, and to our peculiar wants as a nation. It is 
of vital moment that it should receive such a shap- 
ing as will best correspond with all the particulars. 
Many of the institutions of learning in Europe, in 
rigidly adhering to systems of government and in- 
struction settled for ages, altogether different from 
our own, do not send forth men fitted to meet the 
exigencies of modern society. Though richly en- 
dowed, and supplied with teachers of great powers 
and attainments, they serve for little else than to 
show the strength of the current that is setting by 
them. We, at this day, and especially in this coun- 
try, need men who are acquainted with something 
better than the learning of the ancient schools; men 
who have studied profoundly the relation of scien- 
tific principles to practical purposes, and who can 
teach their fellow-men how to apply them in ad- 
vancing the public welfare. ae A 
The general superintendence of the institution 
may be committed to a board of commissioners, ap- 
pointed my “ph gory to hold their offices dur- 
ing good behavior, and with power to perpetuate 
their existence. In this way, the institution would 
not only be free from the evils of frequent changes 
and political agitations, but would secure to itself, 
in the highest degree, the benefits of personal obli- 
gation. These commissioners would feel a deep 
sense of their responsibility, and that their powers 
and permanency in place were given to them that 
they might have the best opportunity to make the 
institution wkat it ought to be—a distinguished 
honor to their country, and a blessing to the world. 
Let this board of commissioners procure the best 
men that can be found to fill the several professor- 
ships that may be instituted; and, in order to secure 
the services of men of the first powers and attain- 
ments to lecture and conduct investigations in their 


appropriate departments, let their several means to | 


facilitate their studies be ample, and their stated 
salaries liberal; and then its public course of lec- 
turing will be most fully attended—numbers being 
allured both by the fame of the professors and the 
lightness of the fees. It was in consequence of high 
salaries that the university of Gottingen, in the 18th 
century, rose to the first eminence in Germany. 


' 


jects. 





As the funds are not now, nor are they likely to 


be for some time to come, sufficient to support pro- 
fesscrships in the whole circle of science, it will be 
necessary to make a selection. 
will be to undertake too much. 
filled and well sustained, would effect more than a 
number far greater than there are adequate means 
to support. In deciding upon the branches of know- 
ledge to be taught, I would select those that would 
make the institution as much American as a regard 
for general science will allow. 
ordinary professorships of law, of medicine, of the 
exact sciences, and physics, of classical literature, 
and of modern languages, &c. I would have one of 
the English literature, one of American history, 
one of American constitutional law and jurispru- 
dence, one of American institutions, one of civil 
engineering and architecture, one of the practical 
application of the exact sciences to the mechanic 
arts. 


The temptation 
A few chairs, well 


In addition to the 


You will perceive that I have said nothing about 


professorships in the department of metaphysics. 1 
would rather leave the whole business of ethical 
and moral philosophy to be taught elsewhere, than 
to introduce it as a distinct course in a national in- 
stitution of learning. 


Some of the above professorships are of a local 


and novel character; but this, I trust, will not be 
urged as an objection against them. 
ment of our independence formed an epoch in the 
political world. 
our first national university form an epoch in the 
republic of science. 
commending the branches appropriate to our coun- 
try. They are such as ought to be adopted, out of 
a regard to our reputation and to our present wants 
and future prospects. 
to enrich and improve our own tongue? 
when we consider that the English language em- 
bodies, perhaps, richer treasures of science and lite- 
rature than any other, and when we consider that it 
is spoken by two of the most commercial, enter- 
prising, and powerful nations upon the earth—na- 
tions which are doing more than any other two that 
can be named, in forming colonies, and in diffusing 
knowledge and the light of Cbristianity—how pow- 


The achieve- 
Let, then, the institution of this 


Much might be said in re- 


What have we done, as yet, 
Besides, 


5 


erful is the motive to cultivate and carry it to the 
highest state of refinement and power. 


With regard to buildings, it may be remarked 


that it would be wisest to erect no more than are 
necessary for the library, the apparatus, a cabinet 
of minerals, collection of models, specimens, curi- 
osities, &c. for the accommodation of the professors 
when lecturing or engaged in their investigations. 
The scholars, instead of eatin 
be accommodated in private 

this course be pursued, the interest which has ac- 
crued and which will accrue on the bequest, before 
the institution can be organized, will probably be 
sufficient to erect all the necessary buildings, and 
leave a handsome sum to be expended upon a libra- 
ry, apparatus, &c. so that the whole of the original 
donation may be invested for a permanent fund. 


in common, might 
oarding-houses. If 


It will be of vital moment that the professors and 


students should be rich in the external .means of 
knowledge—an extensive and well-chosen library, 


instruments, apparatus, models, specimens, &c. 
Especially would I recommend that there should be 
an astronomical observatory connected with the in- 


stitution. The expense of this would not be very 
great, and the government are already in possession 
of many of the requisite instruments. By 


the such 
means, a meridian may be established, not only for 


our own country, but for the western continent. 
To this all our national surveys, our charts, &c. 


may be referred. Astronomical observations might 
be made, for which our position and climate offer 


peculiar advantages. There is now no observatory 
worth naming in this part of the world. Let, then, 
the American government now build one, and it will 


not only be an honor to the nation, but it will be a 


powerful reason for giving permanency to the pre- 
sent seat of government. 


It nay not be thought best to employ any artifi- 
cial means for stimulants to rivalship, and to seek 
for literary honors. Congress will always have the 
right of visitation, and they can, if they please, di- 
rect the committee whom they may appoint to at- 
tend the stated examinations of the various classes, 
to award medals, or some other mark of distinction, 
to those scholars who shall give the best proof of 
proficiency, or the ablest essays on appointed sub- 
But it should be remembered that the com- 
munity at large constitute, in fact, the most efficient 
board of overseers, and that that institution will be 


the most honored and frequented which sends forth 


the best prepared and the most faithful agents to 
meet the wants of their country. I have the honor, 


sir, to be yours, with sentiments of great respect 


and esteem, 8. CHAPIN. 
To Martin Van Buren, president of the U. States. 
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CHRONICLE. 

Light houses on the coast. It is stated in the Boston 
papers, that Mr. Pleasantson, first auditor of the trea- 
sury, with Mr. Senator Davis of Mass. accompanied 
by the collector of the port of Boston, embarked at 
that port a day or two ago, on board the revenue cut- 
ter Hamilton, on a voyage of survey, authorised by the 
ee nguenr- of the United States, with a view to intro- 

ucing uniformi'y and other improvements in the light 
houses on our coast. 


Beacon on the Romer shoals. During the last session 
of congress an appropriation of $20,000 was made for 
the purpose of erecting a beacon on the Romer shoal, 
at the entrance of the harbor of N. York; and our 
worthy and enterprising fellow citizen, captain Wins- 
low Lewis, is now engaged in carrying the intention of 
congress into effect. 

The Romer shoal is an extensive sand bank, situat- 
ed about four or five miles N. N. W. from the light 
house on Sandy Hook, and exposed to all the fury of 
the gales of the Auantic. It was upon this shoal that 
the steamer Home struck when leaving New York, on 
her last voyage, which proved fatal to so many of her 
passengers and crew. 

The beacon will be erected on the south east part of 
the shoal—where the water is nine feet deep at low 
tide; it will be of a conical shape, 26 feet in diameter 
at the base, and 6 feet at the top, to be built of large 
blocks of hewn granite, strongly clamped and dowelled 
together, with copper materials—and rising to a height 
of 42 feet from the foundation of hard sand. ‘This will 
be surmounted with a spar 24 feet in height, on the top 
of which will be placed a conspicuous object—the 
whole tobe painted in a manner that will attract at- 
tention. 

We understand that capt. Lewis has met with some 
difficulties in laying the foundation stones for this bea- 
con, aS owing to the very rapid tide at that place, his 
attempts to make use of a diving bell proved fruitless. 
Tnese obstacles, however, he has surmounted by an 
ingenious and admirable contrivance, something on 
the principle of the coffer-dam—and which has ena- 
bied him to execute the work of laying the foundation 
in the most faithful manner. A beacon of this de- 
s ription, on the Romer shoal, will prove of great ser- 
vice to vessels entering the harbor of New York. 

[ Bost. Mer. Journal. 


Prince Georges county, Md. The total assessed va- 
Jue of the real and personal property in Prince 
George’s county, in this state, as officially declared for 
the present year, is $5,884,428. ‘There are in the 
county 299,260 acres of land, which with the improve- 
ments are assessed at $3,679,355; the number of slaves 
is 8,862. valued at $1,668,725; the amount of silver 
plate is 17,477 ounces, valued at an equal number of 
dollars; and there is other property, valued at $520,302, 
making the aggregate assessed value of personal pro- 
perty, $2,205,073. On the entire aggregate, a tax of 
34 cents per hundred dollars has been levied, which 
produces $20,007—the total amount of the county ex- 
penses fur the year. 


Monument at North Point. The military companies 
of Baltimore have resolved to erect a monument at 
North Point to commemorate the battle fought there on 
the 12:h of Sept. 1814. The project is a laudable 
one, for few battles fought during the war were more 
honorable to our citizen soldiery or tendered more to 
check the inroads of a ruthless enemy. 


Canada prisoners. Eleven more of the Prescott 
prisoners have been released, and have reached Sack- 
et’s Harbor. Their names are David Defield, J. M. 
Jones, Oliver Lawton, Edgar Rogers, Garrus Pogvers, 
Samuel Livingston, Trueman Chipman,jLevi Chipman, 
John Graves, Alonzo Mallliiut and Bapstitio Raso. 

At Toronto, on the 22d ult. Philip Jackson, Dioge- 
nes McKenzie, Benjamin Warner, Isaac Mace and 
John Melntyre, the last of th: prisoners charged with 
participation in the invasions of Upper Canada—with 
the exception of one named Myers, who was in a dy- 
ing state—were tried and found guilty on the testimony 
of Samuel Woods and William Carroll, who were im- 
plicated in the same enterprise but admitted as evidence 
for the crown, Sentence had not been pronounced. 


The Gloucester, Mass. Telegraph says one or two 
vessels have returned from the bay without any mack- | 
erel, which the Telegraph considers pretty good evi-| 
dence of the scarcity of fish! We should think so too. | 
The argument is logical and well considered. If no| 
mackerel were found, we too, should consider the, 
proof prima facie, at least, that they were not very 
abundant. Some of the p'aces on Cape Cod, how- 
ever, where they angie for them with seines, furnish | 
pretty good fishing. Fox instance, the Squam Company | 
recently took from seventy-five to one hundred barrels | 
at one haul. Our logic is, that there are mackerel 
enough, but that they have a poor appetite this season. | 
They wont bite, though they have no objection to be- | 
ing taken if you fairly surround them with a seine. | 
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They have no notion of volunteering, but submit cheer- | 
fully to impressment. 


Health of New Orleans. 

imo says: | 
wwe hers thus far advanced into the dangers of the | 
summer season with entire immunity. — rhe City, as | 
we learn from conversation with several intelligent and | 
experienced physicians, continues totally free from | 
epidemical disorders, and altogether is marked by ex- | 


The Bulletin of the 22d | 


cellent health. The abundant rains which have ofjand very healthfal. 


late fallen, have tempered the fervid heats of summer, 
and rendered the atmosphere comparatively mild and 
delightful. We have had quite a sufficient quantity of 
rain for the purpose of thoroughly cleansing the streeis, 
and keeping up public salubrity. More would be dan- 
gerous, and we hope that we are to remain exempt 
trom a pluvial visitation for some weeks to come. 
Hitherto we have had no signs of yeilow fever, and 
though it must be acknowledged that all prognostics 
are frequently falsified by facts, we are not without the 
confident belief that we shall this year be spared the 
calamity of an epidemic. 


There were 121 deaths in Philadelphia last week— 
26 adults and 95 children. 


There were only three deaths at Cincinnati during 
the week ending on the 3lst ult. 

Health of Charleston, S.C. The yellow, or stran- 
ger’s fever is prevailing at Clharleston,.by which, for the. 
week ending en the 23ih ult. there were 18 deaths—-5 | 
of which were white adults. 


Steamboat burnt. A slip from the Mobile Chronicle, 
under date of 27th July, states that the steamboat 


William Hurlbutt, which left that city on the previous |4 


evening, with a large number of passengers and a full 
cargo, was burnt tu the waters’ edge, when about ten 
miles above the town. The fire onginated in the hold, 
being first observed breaking out of the hatches. ‘The 
boat was immediately run ashore, but nothing was sav- 
ed except the lives of the passengers and crew. The 
cargo was entirely consumed. ‘I‘here was no insur- 
ance upon either boat or cargo. 


Secretaries of state in Illinois. It is stated, and se- 
veral facts going to prove the statement are cited, that 
there are at this time, three secretaries of state in Illi- 
nois. ‘The story is that governor Carlin, growing tired 
of the delay of Mr. Clernard in obtaining the papers 
from Mr. Field, appointed a Mr. Morris, of Quincy, 
secretary—and that when Morris arrived in Springfield, 
and the attempt to take possession by a writ of re- 
pleviah, failed, Morris returned home, without announc 
ing his appointment. It is thought if Mr. Clernard 
succeeds in ousting Fields, Morris will oust Mr C‘er- 
nard. [St. Louis Rep. 


Tornado in Connecticut. A destructive storm of wind 
and rain passed over several! places in the state of Con- 
necticut, on the afternoon of the 3lst ult. It appears 
to have been most severely telt inthe vicinity of New 
Haven, where some of the most substantial buildings 
were blown down or unroofed, persons were carried 
through the air, and forest and fruit trees in great num- 
bers, torn up by the roots. The Daily Herald, which 
notices this storm, was not published early enough on 
Wednesday to give a full account of the damage oc- 
casioned by the wind. At North Haven several houses 
were destroyed, and at East Windsor great injury was 
done to the crops. 

In the city of New Haven itself the house of a capt. 
Gregory, about a mile from te state house, had all its 
chimneys blown down, part of the roof carried off, and 
his barn, fences and trees demolished. A house in the 
vicinity belonging to Mr. Way, was blown entirely to 
pieces. A small new tenement, the property of Dr. 
Monson, was also entirely demolished. ‘T'he house of 
Mr. Sperry was unrooted. ‘The house of professor 
Shepard was considerably injured. Several buildings 
in a direction west from the city were blown down or 
greatly injured, and at one place several lives were 
ost. 

A family had just sat down to dinner in the base- 
ment of asmall house, when the wind struck the house 
= it away, leaving the family and table untouch- 
ed. 

The precise direction taken by the current of wind 
we have not been able to learn. 


Slow promotions in time of peace. By examining the 
Navy Register, it is found that there are now in the 
navy 127 lieutenants, who have been twenty years and 
upwards in service, and that twenty of these entered 
the service twenty-seven years ago. There are also 79 
passed midshipmen, who have been in the service 11 
years and upward, and are still waiting for promotion 


A locomotive engine was tried at Lowell, (Mass.) 
a few days since, which drew a train of cars, sixty- 
three in number, filled with merchandise, weighing 
three hundred and thirty-three tons, of 2,000 pounds, 
over an ascent of 10 feet to the mile, at the raie of 


| nine miles an hour. 


Mississippi direct trade. Last week we noticed the 
arrival of the ship Franklin, from Grand Gulf at Liver- 
pool. Since then, we observe that the ship Talleyrand, 
from Natchez, arrived at Liverpool on the llth June, 
and the ship Victoria, from Vicksburg, on the 12h. 

(Grand Gulf Advertiser. 

Colonization without cost. 
Trinidad, one of the British West India islands, in 
which slavery was abolished on the Ist of August, 


| 1834, has passed an ordinance for the encouragement 


of the emigration of colored laborers to the island. 


| It provides for the payment at the public expense of 


$25 for the passage money of each laborer of African 
descent coming from the United States, und $30 for 
each one coming from Canada. 

The hon. Wm. H. Burnley, a member of the legis- 
lative council of ‘Trinidad, is now in New York as an 
agent to endeavor tu induce the colored people tu.emi- 
grate. ‘I'he island of Trinidad is said to be very fertile 


The legislative council of | 


—— 
Immigration to Hayti. The brig America, Kingsje, 
sailed 50th July from St. John’s river, East Floridas 
having on board nearly 100 free colored and sor, 
white passengers of that neighborhood for Hayij_ 
hey were mostly of the useful and laborious classes o¢ 
the community, such as agriculturists, assorted wij), 
blacksiniths and carpenters, together with some first 
rate ship builders and other mechanics, intending ;, 
settle near Port au Plate, under the patronage of \j, 
Kingsley, a Florida planter, who wishes to transfer 
their industry to his own fertile lands in Hayti. 


The ship Saluda, about to sail from Norfolk for [;. 
beria, will carry out among other emigrants eightee, 
emancipated slaves lately belonging to John R, \j;, 
esq. of Raleigh, N. C. who were liberated on the cop, 
dition of their emigrating to that colony. 


The new packet ship Rochester made her passage 
out in sixteen days. She sailed from New York oy 
the 6th ultimo, and arrived at Liverpool on the 2xd, 


Abolition. The conference of the Methodist Episeo. 
pal church, which convened at Washington, Pa. aq. 
journed on the 26th ult. after a session of nine days, 
The following resolution, which had been sanctioried 
by the New England conference, was considered ang 
rejected—nays 86, yeas 5. 

Resolved, That no person can, or should be, a mem. 
ber of the Methodist Episcopal church, who either 
holds, buys or seils a negro slave or slaves, unless wiih 
the express object of liberating them immediately. 


A line of Brazilian steam packets has been estab. 
lished by a company at Rio de Janeiro, for the pur. 
pose of keeping upa regular communication with all 
the ports north of the capital. The first packet be. 
longing to the company returned to Rio in June, hay. 
ing made the circuit of the ports, going and returning, 
in sixty days. 


The Wilmington Whaling company’s ship North 
America, capt. Simmons, arrived on the 6th instant, 
with a full cargo of oil. ‘The North America has been 
out but 14 months, and has made one of the most sue- 
cessful voyages on record. In addition to the oil, wit) 
which she is completely filled, she has brought home 
about $1,500 in specie, the proceeds of some oil sold at 
Hobart’s bay. She filled up the vacum on her passage 
home. { Journal. 


The Louisianian of the 24th ult. states, that on the 6:) 
inst. the steward of a Spanish schooner, on a coasting 
voyage from Havana to Trinidad de Cuba, with a 
cargo of negroes, and twenty-six white passengers, 
men, women and children, managed to excite the blacks 
against the whites; the latter were all murdered, to- 
gether with the officers and crew of the schooner. As 
soon as this news reached Havana, the government 
dispatched a vessel of war in search of the coaster. 


Anold newspaper. The Pittsburgh Gazette of Mon- 
day last, announces that on that day, the Gazette cou 
pletes fifty-three years since the publication of the firs 
pumber. It was the first newspaper which was pu) 
lished in that vast region which extended from the 
Alleghany mountains on the east, to the Pacific ocean 
on the west, and from the Gulf of Mexico on the sout 
to the frozen regions of the north. 


Indian running. At the Laprairie races, last week, 
eight Indians entered for a foot race, one of whom ru 
the distance—a mile and sixty yards—in five minu'e 
and fifteen seconds. In another heat the same switl 
runner did it in‘five minutes and two seconds, with ap 
| parent ease. This wos good running, but not equal 
S:annard’s ten miles within the hour. 
[N. ¥. Com. Adv. 


National road. The Cumberland road _conventi0l! 
composed of delegates from the states of Ohio, Inaiané 
and Illinois, met at Terre Haute, Ia. on the 8ih July. 
‘The object of the convention was, if possibie, to col 
cert measures by which the road shall be prosecuted 
completion. A comunittee of the convention repored 
a memorial to be presented to the next congress, whit) 
was unanimously adopted. Among other thing 
forth in the memorial is the doctrine that the goveri 
ment stands pledged to complete the work, in jusiité 
tothe western states, referring to the large approp!« 
tions annually made for the improvement of east! 
states, in clearing out of harbors, erection of lis" 
houses, &c. (Nat. Int. 


American copper. Some notice is taken in the Bate* 
ville (Arkansas) News, of the operations of the 0" 
rant river copper mining company. ‘The mine at Pr" 
sent worked by that company is situated in 5a°" 
county, Missouri, and the copper ore is supposed ” 
extend over aspace of many miles. Since September 
1337, about 1,000,000 pounds of ore have been ras’ 
the average yield of which has been about forly ?® 
cent. Asmnelting furnace was erected in Apr lash 
since which time about seventy-five tons of cop)" 
have been smelted. The ore is said to be easl'y 
tained. ‘The mine is on land belonging to the U nites 
States, and is represented to abound not only with cop” 
per ore, but with iron and other valuable mineré:‘ , 
is also said to possess a most extensive water powe! 
propel machinery, situated near a fine stream, the 4 
vigation of which at present is hazardous, but W! 
smal! appropriation could be made navigable tor yr 
and flat boats atall seasons of the year as high 2 y 
place now worked—and for steamboats at aii s¢8°". 
of the year, within fifty miles of the furnace 1°" 
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